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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
_—e within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On the night of Wednesday General Nogi gained 
his most considerable success since the siege proper 
began. After seven assaults the Japanese, attacking 
both the south-west and north-east angle simulta- 
neously, took possession of 203 Metre Hill, a point 
of advantage which they took but were again driven 
back from as long ago as 20 September. This time 
an attempt at recapture has been unsuccessful. The 
victory gives them command of the harbour of Port 
Arthur. They are also in possession of the glacis 
and counterscarps, together with the works near them, 
of the forts on Sung-shu-shan. The Russian ships in 
the harbour must be doomed if the Japanese hold the 
hill, and the position of the inner defences will 
be almost intolerable. According to official figures first 
published this week the Japanese had over 14,000 
casualties during one week’s fighting at the end of 
August. These successive attacks on Métre Hill must 
have been proportionately costly to the Japanese, and 
an account, terrible in its brevity, is given of the 
Russian dead found on the eastern slopes. 


On the Sha-ho there has been some skirmishing of 
which General Kuropatkin and Marshal Oyama give 
diametrically opposite versions, but whichever is right 
the general situation remains unchanged. The Japanese 
main army is estimated at eight divisions and six 
brigades of infantry, and two brigades of cavalry. 
There are, in addition, infantry brigades at Liau-yang, 
Yentai, and Sin-han-chen, respectively, so that their 
total strength, including artillery and other troops, 
must amount to about 300,000 men. Their left appears 
to be across the Hun-ho to the north, but, as the river 
is frozen, it has ceased to be an obstacle. The sev erity 
of the cold has completely changed the tactical situa- 
tion. The snow, which has lately fallen, has, appa- 
rently, melted, and the roads should now be in a good 
State for wheeled transport. 


The Baltic fleet goes on its way slowly but without 
encountering many of the difficulties that were antici- 
pated. The principal section passed the Suez Canal 
last Saturday and perfect correctness was observed in 


the many delicate questions of neutrality involved. The 
second division is on the way to the Cape; and on 
the same day that Admiral Rojdestvensky left the Canal 
another small detachment, including at least two 
cruisers from the Baltic, was sighted off Dover; the 
appearance of these laggard ships, as well as the 


slow progress of the other divisions, makes it certain 


that the complete fleet cannot collect in Far Eastern 
waters for some months yet ; but the conduct of the 
voyage has done something to quiet the ridicule 
which accompanied the start. In spite of all its 
deficiencies and difficulties the fleet may have to be 
reckoned with. How it has coaled is to some extent a 
conundrum. The report from Tokio that the Japanese 
were irritated at the extent to which Welsh coal has 
been supplied to the fleet was it seems wholly un- 
authorised ; and the Japanese, who have themselves 
purchased much Welsh coal during the war, are not 
the people to make such a demurrer. Lord Lans- 
downe’s reminder of the risk that its supply entails is 
all that can be desired of the Government. 


Except for the slowness of operation the commission 
of inquiry, of which the constitution and terms of 
reference were published on Monday, is wholly satis- 
factory. Even that part of the Russian press which 
was outraged at the suggestion that the commission 
should assess the culpability of Russian officers is 
assuaged by the freedom given to the commission 
to pillory any person of any nationality. The terms, 
it is to be noticed, are precisely those given by Lord 
Lansdowne in the speech which was so severely criti- 
cised in Russia. The appointment of the fifth com- 
missioner—arbitration being what it is—is the most vital 
point in the constitution, and has been very judiciously 
settled. In the event of the four commissioners from 
the navies of Russia, Britain, France and the United 
States being unable to agree on a chairman, as they 
certainly will fail to agree, the selection is to be given 
to the Emperor of Austria, than whom we could not 
desire a more impartial referee. The commission is 
to meet in Paris, its decisions, which are to be signed 
by all the commissioners, are to depend on a majority 
of voters and Russia and Britain are to put all the 
evidence at their disposal before the commission. 


Though the agreement is signed, there must still be 
some delay before the commission meets. Admiral 
Fournier, the French representative, is now inspecting 
forts in Algeria, the American representative has yet to 
arrive, and there must be further delay, after the four 
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commissioners reach Paris, before the chairman arrives. 
The quality of the commission should justify the inter- 
national reputation of naval men. Admiral Kaznakoff, 
remarkable as a linguist even among Russians, is the 
Russian representative. As England’s commissioner we 
cannot imagine a man more free from prejudice or of a 
more simple and direct judgment than Admiral Beaumont; 
and Admiral Fournier has somewhat the same reputa- 
tion in France. Of Rear-Admiral Davis not much has 
been heard, which is generally a good sign in America ; 
and it is entirely to the good that the President has not, 
as was first rumoured, appointed that once popular 
pet, Admiral Dewey, the bouncing hero of Manila. 


The press in France and in England continues to 
‘jump the centuries” in discussing the meeting of the 
Zemstvos in S. Petersburg. The gathering was per- 
haps historic in the sense that it was more widely 
representative of Russian public opinion than previous 
assemblies. It may be prophesied of it that it will per- 
ceptibly advance the progress of certain social reforms, 
especially in the administration of justice. But the 
programme was a paper programme in many respects. 
The delegates were not officially received, even by Prince 
Mirski, and made no insistent demand for attention sug- 
gestive of any revolutionary hopes. There is no proof 
that sympathy with their desires will extend to the 
Russian executive ; and it is quite foolish to presume 
that the meeting had in it even the germ of parlia- 
mentary government. The Zemstvos, whatever is 
thought in Paris, held no tennis court assembly. Russia 
is too Eastern, too slow, and it may be too wise to be 
likely to suffer any political catastrophe just yet ; and 
the Russian people are enough patriot to await other 
occasions than a national war for engineering their 
liberties. 


There is no mystery or menace about the Mission 
which has started this week from Peshawar for Kabul. 
It is no more than the accomplishment of a mutual 
wish to confirm with the present ruler the friendly 
relations which existed with his predecessor and to 
discuss some outstanding questions. Since Habibulla 
succeeded his father three years ago he has been con- 
stantly occupied in strengthening his position and 
consolidating his forces against possible foes from 
within or without. When Abdur Rahman was placed 
on the throne in 1880 his arrangements with the British 
Government were not embodied in a formal treaty but 
expressed by interchange of letters. They were further 
confirmed in communication with Lord Ripon in 1883 
and Lord Dufferin in 1885. The Durand agreement of 
1893, if it was atreaty, has not been published. As these 
various understandings were of a personal character, it 
has been necessary since his death that they should be 
renewed with the present Amir. For this and other 
reasons Habibulla has not received the annual grant 
of eighteen lakhs which the Indian Government paid 
to Abdur Rahman. He does not even yet feel it safe to 
be absent from his own country and the negotiations 
must therefore be conducted in Kabul. His eldest son 
will pay a return visit to the Viceroy in India. 


Other changes too have occurred since the relations 
with the late Amir were defined. During the South 
African war Russia withdrew her old understanding not 
to interfere in the affairs of Afghanistan. Moreover 
she has lately carried a second strategic railway down 
to the Afghan frontier which she now commands at 
two points and this latter line gains great importance 
from the new railway between Orenberg and Tashkent. 
It is natural to associate these developments with the 
recent reorganisation of his military forces and the 
strengthening of his frontier defences by the Amir. 
Apart from this the Boundary Commission on the 


ay Review. 


Lord Hardwicke, Under-Secretary for India, who had 
also been Under-Secretary for War, had served on the 
London County Council, and been an attaché to the 
British Embassy in Vienna, died last Tuesday. His death 
was fearfully sudden. It has cut off a public career of 
even greater promise than was generally realised. His 
charm of manner, his unaffected simplicity, his very real 
interest in his work, especially the work of the India 
Office, greatly enhanced the effectiveness in official life 
of his painstaking industry and sound judgment. He so 
cared for the subjects with which he had to deal that 
he never sacrificed their real interest to the chance of 
making an effect in public. Lord Hardwicke was very 
much of an all-round man. In his early days a well. 


| known rider, he retained his love of sport, never desert- 


ing the salmon river and the dry fly stream and becoming 


_ latterly a most enthusiastic and promising golfer. He 


Afghan-Seistan frontier which has nearly finished its — 
work, the demarcation of the Mohmand border and | 


' the Amir’s relations generally with the Afridi tribes 


are questions which could not be satisfactorily discussed — 


without a personal meeting. The restrictions on trade 
with and through Afghanistan also demand considera- 
tion. The reported gathering of Russian troops on the 
frontier, if there is any truth in it, may be taken as a 


reminder that the pretensions of the Tsar’s Govern- | 


ment are not to be ignored. 


loved music and poetry, was a very good man of busi- 
ness, and thoroughly a man of the world. He might 
have taken for his own the fine motto, horas non numero 
nisi serenas, and hardly dropped an hour. The familiar 
name of ‘‘ Tommy’”’, as he was always called, was a 
happy term of general endearment. 


The French Minister of Finance is not a person to 
be envied. He returned to the Chamber on Monday, 
after a month’s illness from which he was anything 
but recovered, to father perhaps the most unpopular 
measure he has been connected with and, as is gene- 


rally held, one with which he himself is out of sym- | 


pathy. In the brief preliminary debate held on the 
income-tax proposal on Tuesday he showed himself 
curiously petulant when twitted with lukewarmness, 
and blurted out that he was quite ready to give up a 
post of which he felt the burden severely. France 
already has some equivalent forms of taxation, and 
opinion of the proposal must depend on a knowledge of 
the extent of the graduation. But of the general dis- 
favour, as of the particular expectations, there can be no 
question. M. Jaurés is enthusiastic for a change to 
direct and highly graduated taxation ; but unless his 
zeal is more contagious than at present appears, the 
proposed tax has a poor chance and the Government 
may after all be in greater danger of defeat from this 
accidental measure than by their more essential errors. 


We have so often found ourselves in opposition to 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s solutions of army problems that 
we have hardly perhaps been able to lay adequate stress 
on his energy and good intention. It is therefore the 
more pleasant to welcome unreservedly his speech at 
Croydon, where he is to stand at the next election. 
Mr. Ritchie who will retire has been engaged prin- 
cipally on the domestic side of politics: Mr. Arnold- 
Forster was justified in his plea that from the beginning 
of his political career he has been concerned with the 
imperial side; and we think the distinction explains 
the cause of their disagreement on the fiscal question. 
Mr. Ritchie was afraid of offending America. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster wonders that our export trade has 
survived at all; and no one has explained more clearly 
how foreign tariffs with their progressive capacities 
are precisely designed to scotch our industries. The 
whole of the speech was touched with that common 
sense which in present controversies—Chinese labour as 
well as the fiscal question—belongs only to those who 
have the larger perspective. 


The Leader of the Opposition is not one of those 
people who think that the Fiscal question is slipping 
from public interest ; and we owe him at least this 
much thanks that he acknowledged Manchester to be 
exclusively occupied with the merits of fair and free 
trade. We have not known Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman quite so fiercely rhetorical for a long time. 
His imagination, he suggested, could not grasp any of 
the protectionists’ arguments, and he thus justified his 
simple and very straight denunciation. But he made 
one new and rather ingenious point: Mr. Balfour's 
retaliatory ‘‘ pistol” he considered a more pernicious 
instrument even than Mr. Chamberlain’s larger scheme, 
and regarded it rather as an advance on protection 
than a half-way compromise. The notion is debatable ; 
but Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman can scarcely have 


‘ | done Mr. Balfour the honour of reading him if he can: 
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ask: ‘‘ How in the name of wonder can retaliation | 
of our criminal law. 


help our export trade?” It is certainly not more 


difficult to understand than the old principle that offence | 


is the best defence. In Mr. Balfour’s scheme liberty of 
retaliation is the simplest method of compelling other 
countries to enlarge the scope of free trade. 


Mr. Gould and the humorists he illustrates have been 
making play with the furtiveness of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
return. But is it only a coincidence that almost every 
important speech delivered since has been concerned 
with fiscal issues? Mr. Asquith at Southend on 
Wednesday followed the examples set at Croydon and 
Manchester and was courageous enough to give the lie 
direct to Mr. Chamberlain. ‘‘It was not true” he 
said ‘‘ that England’s export trade to foreign countries 
was proportionately declining”. We can only say with 
the figures before us that it zs proportionately declining ; 
and even more than proportionately. The ‘ Figures 
of the Fiscal Question” published during the last ten 
weeks in this Review are conclusive on the point. 


Some classes of the community, especially manufac- 
turers of confectionery, are much agitated over a rise 
in the price of sugar, which is attributed to the Brussels 
Convention. Except as an instrument for hitting the 
Government—and the leader of the Opposition has 
at once seized the opening—the agitation is not of 
profound importance. The convention, good or bad, 
must hold for another four years, and long before that 
date sugar will have found a level of price varied only 
by the general laws of supply and demand. For the 
present rise the plain fact that the production of beet 
sugar on the Continent was last summer short of the 
average yield by something like a million tons is quite 
enough, taken with the increased tax, to account for the 
rise ; and without the convention we should have been 
paying much the same perhaps more than the present 
price in England, with only this difference, that the sugar 
industries of most of our West Indian possessions would 
have been ruined, root and branch. 


No doubt the shrinkage in production has given 
speculators a chance of using artificial means to send up 
the price ; but the real lesson of the decrease in the 
supply of sugar is that abolition of bounties has freed 
this country from the more serious threats of the foreign 
speculator, because it has preserved within the empire 
a number of sources of supply which would else have 
been cut off. The analogy with the recent price of 
cotton is in this respect a logical parallel. We need 
West Indian sugar as much as we need Indian and 
African cotton, and it is beyond dispute that the con- 
vention has increased the areas under cultivation. 


The unemployed neither at Manchester nor elsewhere 
are likely again to trouble Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man for his views on the question which almost every 
town in England, as appears by the reports, hasnow taken 
inhand. He had nothing to say and he said it in the 
most muddle-headed way ; the Manchester unemployed 
called it evasion—which is a bit too complimentary. 
Parliament might, but he would not say it ought to, be 
summoned for considering special measures. Mr. 
Balfour in striking contrast to this havey-cavey 
Bannerism has in his letter to Mr. Crooks disposed of 
this project as being of little present value and of 
ultimate injury to those it is intended to benefit. 
It would be the most effectual way possible of 
peerees what good may be done in the meantime. 

hen the country has learned, as it is doing, what 
methods are practicable, and what the state and the 
local governments ought to do, parliamentary action 
will be necessary. Until then it will be superfluous and 
harmful to be discussing the newest and the latest 
social theories in Parliament. Mr. Long’s Committees 
and Central Council are yet to be tried and they are 
almost ready to see what they can do. There seems 
a disposition in many towns to act on the principle 
insisted on in Germany of finding employment by 
taking in hand now work which would in ordinary 
course be done later. This is one very sensible way 
of meeting the emergency. 


The actions of Bradley and Gapp against Harrod’s 
Stores to recover damages for malicious prosecution 


well show the injustices often inflicted by the working 
Messrs. Bradley and Gapp were 
charged with conspiracy to deliver a less quantity of 
certain goods to the Stores than was shown on the 
delivery and receipt notes. The jury acquitted them ; 
and in their actions against the Stores Bradley obtained 
£850 and Gapp £150 damages. To the verdict a rider 
was added remarking on the unjustifiable manner in 
which the plaintiff Bradley, presumably innocent, had 
been treated in Brixton Prison while the magistrate’s 
investigation was going on. He was there stripped 
and examined and put into a prison suit and the 
impression of his fingers and palms taken. After 
five remands the trial was taken on a Friday, but it was 
postponed till Monday for the convenience of the Judge, 
and Bradley was sent back to prison without bail. 
Gapp’s experience was that he was kept in prison nine 
weeks waiting his trial. Yet both were found innocent 
on the merits. Can anything be less fair than this 
treating of men as criminals and keeping them in 
prison for long periods without trial? The eagerness 
of the police to make a case, and the stupidity of the 
magistrates, make our criminal law a terror not only to 
those who do ill but to those who do well. 


The amendments of the Standing Orders on Private 
Bills in the House of Commons made last year have 
only proved partially satisfactory. The amendment 
fixing a date for the deposit of opposing petitions was 
made for the convenience of members who are anxious 
to get their Private Bill work over before Easter. It 
has done that, but it has meant to the public increased 
labour and expense. The effect has been. to make 
it necessary to draft a petition in every case, even 
when there has been such a non-compliance with 
Standing Orders as to render it practically certain 
that a bill or parts of it will not be allowed to proceed. 
There is always the chance that the committee may 
dispense with the Standing Orders. Under the old 
rules such petitions need not have been presented. Nor 
is time really saved, as the new plan prevents many 
bills proceeding as unopposed by promoters and op- 
ponents coming to terms. The main amendment to 
the Standing Orders recommended by the Committee 
on Private Business has therefore proved a failure, and 
petitioners ought to be relieved at once from the 
unnecessary expense imposed upon them by the work- 
ing of the new Standing Order. 


It might almost be said of Lord Ridley, who died 
this week, as D’Albery wrote of himself for an epitaph 
—‘ His life was a life of going to do: he died 
with nothing done”. With nothing done, that is, at 
all commensurate with his intellectual attainment 
which was constantly borne witness to a few years ago 
by many of his contemporaries and friends. Sir 
Matthew White Ridley came into the House of 
Commons with a singular reputation for brain power, 
and from the first it was confidently believed that he 
was sure to do great things. For a long time he did 
nothing to speak of, and showed no burning desire for 
a larger stage than that of a private member of Parlia- 
ment looked up to and thought kindly of by members 
of all sections. Still people in politics were certain 
that his time must come. It was thought the most 
natural thing in the world for the Speakership to 
fall to him should it be vacant whilst the Conservatives 
were in power: and without doubt he desired the post 
and was finely equipped for it. 


As Home Secretary Sir Matthew was neither a 
failure nor a striking success. But he was something 
more than a ministerial mediocrist. He gave a decided 
impression of sympathy, which it is the vogue to talk 
of a good deal in politics to-day: in the days of 
Sidmouth he would have been impossible, which is all 
to his credit. Sir Matthew White Ridley took great 
pains in the work of steering the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill through the House of Commons, but he 
did not appear quite happy, and he moved a vague 
figure in the adumbrage of Mr. Chamberlain. He 
will be remembered as an entirely honourable politician 
and a conscientious minister but not as a force in 
Parliament or without. 
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The religious revival in Wales is interesting. Doubt- 
less the reports have exaggerated the effects of this 
quaint out-of-date upheaval which with its tears and 
visions recalls alike S. Francis and Wesley. However 
it illustrates the fact that Welsh and English religious 
thought moves on an utterly different plane. It also 
makes one think whether the Welsh bishops (whose 
diocesan missioners are among the soberest and safest 
clerics extant) have done well in snubbing men like 
‘‘Father Ignatius” out of Church life. One result it 
will certainly have. Whenever there is a “revival” 
in Wales politics are, dead; so Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
plan of campaign is more likely than ever to collapse. 


The Saturday Review. 


Sir W. Huggins was rather ungracious in his Royal | 
Society address with his reference to the ‘‘ exclusively — 


medizval and classical methods” of our higher public 
schools. 


Apart from the fact that these schools are not — 


nearly so medizval and classical now as he pretends he is | 


quite inconsistent. How is it that in such a pre-eminently 


scientific age there is so little response, as he says, to | 
appeals for pecuniary help for scientific objects? If | 


there is little intelligent appreciation of the supreme im- 


portance of scientific knowledge and scientific methods | 


may it not be due to pure intellectual appreciation being 
dulled by the old learning falling into disfavour? The 


Royal Society was not founded since “‘ stinks ” came into | ‘i 
fashion ; but in the days of Charles II. when classical | for anyone to do, but especially so for the son of a 


and medizval learning were in full feather. And it 
appears the Government only began to show itself 
stingy, if it is stingy, to the Royal Society much later. 
He went far out of his way in charging the public 
schools with being answerable for the less liberality of 
the merchants and commercial men in England in com- 
parison with that of the same classes in America. 


The congregation of resident M.A.’s at Oxford are to 
be congratulated. On Tuesday 200 out of 364 determined 
that not even such widely-cultured persons as mathe- 
matical and scientific scholars should be excused Greek 
in Responsions. The tentativeness of this latest at- 
tempt to oust Greek has given great assistance in 
disclosing the fallacy of the reformers. If classical 
scholars were compelled to take science in Responsions 
instead of Greek there would be a good deal to say for 
the principle ; but Oxford should never endure to send 
out into the world, with the imprimatur of her 
degrees, unlettered physicists, capable of thinking 
Homer a barbarian. Every section of the press 
in discussing the question has preached _utilitari- 
anism and we hope the unaffected grossness of the plea 
has had its effect on Oxford opinion. 
to begin money-making in their teens let them go to the 
best shop as early as may be. With such Oxford has 
no desire to compete. 
to her for a liberal education in character and intellect ; 


_ pleasure in his municipal work. 


' India is no small one. 
If people want | 


Oxford should desire men to go | 


and it is especially necessary that the most narrowly | 


specialised undergraduates should give some proof of 
culture. 
ledge of a Greek play or two. 


Scots—not in council but—in orgie show a some- 
what humorous side, if a poor Englishman may dare to 
Say it, to the onlooker not of the elect. Twice a year, 
to celebrate one time a saint, the other, as Lord 
Rosebery deliciously put it, the antithesis of a saint, 
an idol, the idol of his country, Scotsmen meet in 


England, on all they get out of England, and to thank 
God they are not as Saxons and other men. In other 


We have yet heard of none so good as know- | 


LORD HARDWICKE. 


og is not possible for us to think of Lord Hardwicke 

merely as a public man. None who had close personal 
relations with him and came under the peculiar charm 
of his sweet temper could regard him and his career 
with that detachment which is perhaps necessary for a 
purely critical estimate. Especially no one who worked 
with him, no matter in what branch of life, was un- 
touched by his personal attraction, and those who were 
associated with him on the SaTuRDAY REVIEW cer- 
tainly felt its power as strongly as any. Still we 
believe that what is here said in this short tribute will 
be admitted to be but sober truth by all who knew him 
well enough to judge. The keynote to Lord Hardwicke’s 
character is found in his resolve, on the breakdown of 
his family’s fortunes, to turn immediately to hard work. 
He found himself, as he said in the House of Lords, 
without a shilling”. Without repining and with. 
out recrimination, he gave up his life of pleasure 
and worked in the City as laboriously as any 
clerk. To be able to stand the irksomeness of the 
new life and to persevere in it after the freedom he had 
been accustomed to argued extraordinary “ grit” ; to 
be able to take it cheerfully and without regret argued 
rare qualities of temper. It would be a difficult thing 


peer, very sensitive of the obligations of his rank. 
However he stuck to it, and became a good man of 
business and was successful in the City. 

His financial experience proved very useful to him 
on the London County Council, where he sat for West 
Marylebone for some years. He had always a great 
regard for the County Council, and took very keen 
In the wider range of 
imperial politics and in office he never forgot the 
County Council, being really grateful for the experience 
he had acquired there. He considered the Council a 
splendid training-ground for politics, and was always very 
impatient of any Conservative who affected to disregard 
it or spoke of it slightingly. In 1898 he was selected 
by Lord Salisbury to move the address in the House of 
Lords, and his speech, which was well delivered, 
made a very good impression. It was largely the 
impression made by that speech which moved Lord 
Salisbury, on reconstructing the ministry in 1900, to 
offer him the Parliamentary Under-Secretaryship for 
India. He was only thirty-three at the time, which is 
young to attain office, and the Under-Secretaryship for 
This office gave him the oppor- 
tunity of administrative work, for which by experience, 
training and nature he was best fitted. The India 
Office is unique in its status and in its scope. Itis not, 
as are other departments, concerned only in a single 
branch of administration, but it contains all branches 
within itself, from foreign policy to the buying of 
stores. The India Office does not administer a 
department but governs an empire. Therefore, 
while familiarity with the duties is less easily and 
less quickly acquired than in the other departments, 
it gives a far better training to the rising statesman. 
Lord Hardwicke brought to his work exceptional 


| fitness in the unusual combination of diplomatic ex- 


| perience with a business training. 


His time in the 
City stood him in good stead at the India Office, where 


| his work in the finance and political departments soon 
London to congratulate themselves on their success in | 


than Scots this would be offensive, but in them it is only | 


humorous, so evidently is it all just a wee bit sarcasm 
on themselves ; sarcasm delicately and perfectly sug- 
gested by the whole of Lord Rosebery’s speech. 
was feeling all the while what a typical Scot was he, 
true son of the barren and rugged country, which yields 
nothing to sloth but refuses not any boon to the hand 
of industry. These horny-handed Scots somehow suc- 


He | 


ceed in becoming very English, and very delightful—in | 


London. Perhaps that is the reason why it is neces- 
sary for them twice a year to remind themselves that 
they are Scotchmen (heaven help us, if we ought to 
have said Scotsmen !) by gorging haggis and listening 
to ‘the shrieks of the eternally tormented ”, as Lord 
Rosebery’s old book so happily described the pipes. 


made a very real mark. As he became more familiar 
with the ways of the office, his usefulness grew and his 
work was valued steadily more and more. The per- 
manent officials formed a high estimate of Lord 
Hardwicke’s administrative capacity, and those who 
were in the best position to test it came to have 
remarkable confidence in his judgment. Altogether 
the India Office was extremely congenial to him. He 
had not been there many months before he developed an 
almost passionate interest in India and Indian problems. 
India acquired a fascination for him, which always 
grew. Whether it was a dream of his or not, it is no 
extravagance to suggest that had he lived, he might 
one day have attained to the Indian Viceroyalty. 

If at the War Office he was not quite so happy, it 
was for no personal reasons. But the War Office has 
never been and perhaps.could not be the pleasantest 
of departments ; it has the misfortune to attract an 
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excessive amount of attention from Parliament and the 
press, and is seldom out of the throes of reorgan- 
jsation. Lord Hardwicke took to his work there with 


all his might, and we do not think there can ever have . 


been a more painstaking Under-Secretary. One 
thing is certain of him ; he never aggravated a difficulty 
or fanned a difference in a place where difficulties and 
differences abound. He was able to get on well alike 
with the military and the civil officials. Personally both 
sides were attached to him, and when he left to return 
to the India Office, the expressions of regret on his 
leave-taking were very plainly real. That his col- 


leagues in the India Office were attached to him hardly | 


needs to be said. In so happily ordered a house a man 
of such charm could hardly be other than loved ; for 
his charm was really very largely just considerateness. 

Hard work, painstaking attention to detail, and a 
generally right judgment were his dominant character- 
istics as an administrator. Honest careful work inside 


amusing to find in the current number of another 
Review one article which points out that the German 
press was expressing the genuine views of its writers 
(and of Germans generally) when it broke loose from 
official trammels and urged us to take vengeance on 
the Baltic Fleet, and another article which stigmatises 
the same outburst as part of a Macchiavellian scheme 
engineered from the Wilhelmstrasse to involve us in 
war with Russia. Now this is of course a striking 
example of the inconsistencies and absurdities into 
which intelligent English people may be hurried 
who allow themselves to become poisoned by over- 
mastering suspicions either of individuals or nations ; 
but no one will deny that the tone of the German press 


_ leaves much to be desired. It is quite unnecessary to 


was the ideal he set before himself on taking office. | 
It was only natural that the public should rather | 


underrate him. The public had no means of knowing 
his best work, or his most attractive qualities. The 
public knew him only on his weakest side. Lord 
Hardwicke was essentially a man of action, not of 
words. Though he could make an effective speech, 
when he had very carefully prepared and rehearsed it, 
he was never a good speaker. He had not fluency and 
was not ready in debate. And the public took him to 
be a worse speaker than he was, knowing his speeches 
only from abridged reports. Some of his friends 


be always explaining to the world that the aims and 
ambitions of Russia are not in accordance with the 
interests of Great Britain. We are afraid that there 
may be much truth in the assertion, but it is the super- 


the department, rather than striking effect in Parliament, fluity of officiousness to be always reminding both 


parties of the fact. Count von Biilow on the other hand 
has explained with perfect frankness that geographical 
necessities dictate Russo-German relations, as indeed 
they do those of Russia and England. ° 

Does anyone who thinks soberly really believe 
that the Russian Government will regulate its policy 
towards England at the command of the German press, 


_ or that the Tsar and his advisers are not perfectly well 


thought he even carried independence too far in | 


his indifference to the press, which he never took the 
smallest pains to cultivate. But it was not his nature to 
trouble himself much as to what the general public 


thought about him ; for he cared very little for popu- | 


larity, some thought too little. Neither would he damage, and this makes the tone of some of our leading 


' papers and reviews the more deplorable. 


deliberately devote himself to the art of success. He 
would do things that he knew to militate against poli- 
tical prosperity. He voted against the Government on 


aware why Germany acts towards them in a friendly 
manner? The policy of nations is rarely dictated by 
sentiment, least of all when they are governed as are 
Russia and Germany ; and though the reiterated provo- 
cations of the press in the latter country may in time 
irritate its people to a dangerous point, the effect they 


| have directly on policy is nil. We quite admit that in 


the second reading in the Lords of the Vaccination Bill, — 


which created the ‘‘ conscientious objector”, in spite 
of direct warning from high quarters that to do so 
would not be to his interest. Altogether it is perhaps 
rather remarkable that in a country and under a 
régime which gives rewards by results in competitive 
examination in public speaking, Lord Hardwicke got 
on so well as he did. 

But only those who knew him very well can have 
any idea of the loss his sudden death means. Those 
who did know him enough to know him at his best can 
surely have liked very few others so well. The sharp- 
ness of separation from him for them cuts very deep. 


BULOW AND THE BUDGET. 


THE almost simultaneous publication of the particu- 
lars of the German Budget and of the interview 
with the Chancellor in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” is 
one of those undesigned coincidences which some- 
times add piquancy to ordinary incidents. We are 
extremely glad that Count von Biilow should have per- 
mitted the authoritative announcement we refer to, for 
it may do something to give pause to the wild campaign 
of Teutophobia at present in progress in this country, 
but it would be dishonest to pretend that there is any- 
thing in the nature of a revelation in the publication 
itself, or anything indeed that a decently informed or 
right-minded publicist might not have penned without 
any special inspiration. 

As the Saturpay Review has always maintained in 
the teeth of much affected derision that there is no 
vital divergence between the interests of England and 


| 


of Germany, anything that tends to mitigate ill-feeling | 
between two nations that have every reason to be | 


friends will naturally have our support. But, if the 
German Government is sincerely anxious to prevent the 
growth of Germanophobe sentiments which are un- 
doubtedly on the increase, we may not unreasonably 
counsel it to bring into play a little more vigorously the 
influence it is always able to exert over the press of its 
own country, a press which affords such frequent oppor- 
tunities for the operations of our Teutomaniacs. It is 


this country, where Government is affected by public feel- 
ing to a far larger extent, they may work considerable 


A prudent 
and self-respecting nation would make its preparations 
wherever preparations are needful and say nothing 
about them, but this perpetual war-dance in face of 
another nation, though common enough in the history 
of our press, does harm although its corybants show an 
overweening sense of their own importance and an in- 
sufficient sense of the ludicrous. Its effect upon a sober 


_and well-disposed German mind may be studied in yet 


another Review, where a German professor discusses the 
situation and affirms that no general desire to crush 
England exists or could exist in his own country, unless 
we were to makea sudden attack on Germany and destroy 
her fleet and commerce. Gauging the situation from the 
tone of our press he seems actually to believe that such an 
outrage on our partis not impossible, while every English- 
man in his right mind would repudiate the idea with deri- 
sion or horror according to his turn of mood. But this is 
only a type of the mutually suspicious temper that may be 
fostered in the minds of highly intelligent people by 
dwelling on press incitements to international hostility. 

The German Budget for army and marine may be 
made use of for the purpose of Teutophobia, but in 
reality its provisions show nothing beyond a highly 
intelligent appreciation of current events. We find in 
the naval estimates an increase of about #800,000. Of 
this the greater part, if not all, may be without doubt 
attributed to the lessons of the Russo-Japanese struggle. 
£48,000 out of the total is put down for the defence of 
Kiao Chow, and certain vessels are to be constructed 
especially for the Far-Eastern service under the 
directions of a special naval board. Among these are 
a gunboat for river service and a craft to be employed 
for fishing up mines. About £35,000 is to be expended 
in improving the large and medium-sized artillery of 
armoured cruisers. This is a direct result of the obser- 
vation of recent events, and shows common-sense, as 
does the transfer of the administration of Kiao-Chow 
to the Naval Department. The amount of the Naval 
Budget is £12,000,000, a large sum, but it does not 
bring the total for the five years up to the original 
estimate of expenditure for naval construction for the 
years 1900-1905. 

The War Office Budget is less interesting to the 
foreigner. It is framed to admit of rearrangements and 
additions of men in certain regiments as well as of a 
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general increase in numbers due to the law, which will 
come into operation this year, instituting a two years’ 
service. Perhaps the most significant point is the pro- 


vision for an increased expenditure on the garrison of | 


Kiao Chow, which numbers 2,500 men and in which 
‘* the state of the political situation in the Far East does 
not permit any reduction” 

In these details there is no menace to other nations 
but a sagacious determination to make the most of 
recent experience and to learn by the misfortunes of 
others. As for Germany herself, the financial position 
is by no means ideal. Constant loans necessitated by 
a constantly rising expenditure in time of peace must 
cause grave anxiety in Berlin, especially when it is 
remembered that the money has not to be found by a 
unified State but must be voted in driblets by the 
various items of a federated empire, some of whom 
are still sceptical as to oceanic adventure. 


We believe, | 


_ of the prosecution more probable. 


writing tested beyond the point where it supported the 
shaky and suspicious witnesses as to identity. 

If the report had not said that Mr. Avory K.C. took no 
step that was not perfectly justified, it might be thought 
that he took the objection because it made the success 
Prosecuting counse] 
are as eager to object as if they were defending: ang 
evidence for the defence is excluded by judges with a 
pedantry which would be justifiable enough if applied 
to the case of the prosecution, but is mot when it is 
applied to the defence. But whatever may be the ex. 


| planation of the fact that ‘‘ Mr. Beck’s case was not 


| 


tried”’, the blunder that had been made could not be 
redressed in the courts. For years we have only had 


| one court where anything in the nature of a criminal ap. 
' peal could be brought ; and a prisoner may be deprived 
_ of the benefit of this by the very judge who tries him and 


however, that the wisdom of an expansive policy for | 
German trade has so impressed itself on the majority | 


of thinking Germans that money will be forthcoming 
without much serious opposition although there will 
undoubtedly be much grumbling over increased taxation. 
The suspension of negotiations for the commercial treaty 
with Austria-Hungary is due in great measure to the pro- 
visions of the German treaty with Russia, and Germany 
has been attempting the difficult task of reconciling for 
her own benefit the divergent interests of two other 
nations. She will have to submit to the common 


whose judgment on a question of law is challenged. 
This, as everybody knows, was what happened in Mr, 
Beck’s case ; and everyone is at least hoping that in 
consequence of the report one defect of the criminal 


‘law will be removed. There is however one question 


/ as a tribunal for reviewing the facts. 


experience that you cannot make the best of both worlds | 


without losing the extreme fruition of either, but a com- 
mercial difference will not impair the sound understand- 
ing between the two Central Powers, for the Magyar 
hates and fears Russia too much to smooth her path. 


THE TERRORS OF JUSTICE. 


S Bee glorious uncertainty of the law is an expression 
which is mostly used with a sort of humorous 
suggestion. In ordinary civil actions plaintiff and 
defendant often appear in the light of two persons who 
have entered into a lottery with an equal sporting 
chance and whichever wins or loses may be of no con- 
sequence in any public sense. But this easy humorous 
view becomes grim seriousness when the scene is trans- 
ferred to the criminal courts. Life, personal liberty, 
good name, one or other or all of them are involved, 
and we have a right to insist that the criminal law shall 
be administered with the greatest deliberation and pre- 
cision, with the least admixture of sinister human motive, 
and with all the safeguards against human liability to 
error that can be devised. Unless this aim is pursued 
with the greatest solicitude and earnestness the 
criminal law may be turned into the most serious 
instrument of oppression and tyranny that remains in 
civilised society after it has passed from barbarism in 
other respects. We have no hesitation in saying that 
this is so in England to-day ; and it is so very largely 
because we are so extremely complacent about the 
purity and justice and humanity of our criminal ad- 
ministration. If anyone will take the trouble, how- 
ever, to follow this administration for a little, he will 
soon find that there is very much in it to shock every 
fagling of common fairness ; and he will be convinced 
that there is a great amount of wrong done under legal 
forms for which there is no redress. The terrible 
interest of the Beck Inquiry’s Report is that it reveals 
in one particular case a series of suspicious acts of 
the police in the conduct of the prosecution. It 
suggests the unfair prejudices in favour of police evi- 
dence which often prevent magistrates from stopping 
a doubtful prosecution in its early stages. When we 
come to the trial itself at the Old Bailey, we find one of 
our superior Judges, almost equal in rank to a Judge of 
the High Court, accepting the objection of prosecuting 
counsel to the admission of the evidence which would 
have led to a conclusive demonstration of the prisoner’s 
innocence. Both it appears are unaware that they are 
turning a rule designed for the protection of a prisoner 
into an instrument fatal to all his power of defending 
himself. The evidence of Mr. Gurrin as to handwriting 


| sumption of innocence reversed. 


' convict Smith of eighteen vears back. 


still, whether there ought not to be a Court of Criminal 
Appeal in which both the law and the facts should be 
reviewed. The impeachment by the Committee of the 
process by which the judge went wrong at the trial on 
the law is not more searching and severe than that 
which exposes the utter breakdown of the Home Office 
What the 
Report reveals more clearly than anything is that the 
officials of the Home Office did not take the trouble to 
understand what had happened at the trial, and were 
therefore unable to appreciate the bearing of the new 
facts as to Beck not being Smith which they had learned 
after Beck had been in prison two years. They wrote to 
the judge an ambiguous letter which might mean either 
that the facts had been actually ascertained or that they 
were putting an hypothesis as to facts. This scene otf 
incompetence is to be transformed by supplanting these 
subordinates, who were the real judges, by officials 
having more legal training. Is it likely that the Home 
Office will be manned by officials of greater legal train- 
ing than Sir Forrest Fulton, who made a mistake such 
as High Court judges themselves have been frequently 
found to make? If his or their sole judgment ought not 
to be trusted why should the sole judgment of a Home 
Office official be trusted? The report states the well- 
known objections against a Court of Criminal Appeal; 
but it is a relevant and weighty fact that the body of 
High Court judges themselves in 1895 were in favour of 
it and prepared a scheme. But like most other legal 
reforms during the last thirty years it has been 
smothered ; either because there are no law reformers 
in office or there is no time in Parliament. 

The working of the criminal law in the Courts can 
and probably will be improved. That is open and 
palpable ; but that part of it which is secret and in- 
visible to the public is really what is most dangerous. 
No man who thinks a moment but must have a thrill 
of apprehension at the possibility that though imnocent 
he may be charged by the police and find himself before 
a magistrate, remanded time after time with or without 
bail until evidence is collected, finally being either dis- 
missed after a publicity which is as fatal as guilt itself, 
or sent to trial with such possibilities as have been 
shown to be inherent in ourcriminallaw. Let him con- 
sole himself if he can with the maxim that a man is 
presumed innocent until his guilt is proved. How does 
that square with the bias for the prosecution so often 
shown? In the second Beck trial the prisoner obtained 
an adjournment to enable witnesses from Sweden to 
appear. The next day an application was made by 
the prosecution that the trial should be taken at once 
because some of its witnesses were wanting to leave 
the country, and this was granted. At whatever point 
one looks at the Beck case one finds the maxim in pre- 
On the recollection 
of a constable, Beck was fixed on by the police as the 
It was in this 


_ atmosphere that the witnesses were produced who were 


is truncated as if it were the object of the prosecution | 


not to have his assertion as to the similarity of the hand- | 


writing of the bogus cheques &c. to Mr. Beck’s hand- 


brought to identify Beck. The women who identified 
him were retained as witnesses; those who did not, 
though equally competent, were not called and 
were not available for the defence because their 
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addresses were refused. Two inspectors of police, one 
of whom had compared Beck with Smith’s ‘‘ descrip- 
tion” and the other had made an examination on 
instruction from the Treasury, were satisfied that Beck 
wasnot Smith. Their report was not acted on, but the 
constable was put in the box at the police court. The 
arrest was made on the charge of a woman who met Beck 
by accident in the street. Her identification rested at the 
most on the very slightest asserted knowledge of him 
as the man who had defrauded her. Shehad not known 
him in any such way as to make her statement that 
he was the man more credible than his that he was not. 
He had not been found in possession of any property 
which strengthened her identification of him. She had 
no more tangible corroboration than she would have 
had against any other person who happened to be in 
the street. Beck was detained because some man was 
wanted. That was the only ‘‘corroboration” of her 
story. It seems to us that Beck ought not to have 
been put under arrest at that time. What the police 
did when they had him to turn him into Smith the report 
has graphically told. If they had not succeeded in this 
to their own satisfaction, the prosecution of Beck would 
probably not have been persisted in notwithstanding all 
the women’s identification; and yet at the trial the 
great anxiety was that nothing should be said as to 
the identity of Smith and Beck. The apologetic treat- 
ment of the conduct of the police is an element of weak- 
ness in the committee’s report. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
ABROAD. 


IR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN was 
ludicrously infelicitous at Manchester on Wed- 
nesday in his attempt to answer the question, Who is 
responsible for feeding and clothing the unemployed 
citizens who refuse to be disfranchised. At present 
private charities, for example the Church Army, are the 
only agencies that undertake it in some degree, though, 
speaking strictly, they have no responsibility. The 
State and the Municipalities, however, are beginning 
to feel the obligation without, as yet, understanding 
how to discharge it or what their respective shares of 
it are to be. In certain foreign countries, such as 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France, Holland and 
Belgium, while it cannot be said that they have been 
able to devise schemes which may be considered a solu- 
tion of the problems of unemployment, there has at 
least been a good deal more prevision shown, and more 
systematic efforts made by public authorities of various 
kinds than has been the case with us. As a pro- 
vision for the bona-fide workman out of employ- 
ment there are the new methods of insurance which 
are modelled generally on the accident and old age 
pensions schemes instituted by the state in the German 
Empire. For the purpose of spreading information as 
to employment both in ordinary and abnormal times 
there is the elaborate network of labour registries 
and labour bureaux under the control partly of the 
State and partly of the municipalities. Anything we 
have done at all corresponding to this is of the most 
feeble and infantile character. For dealing with pro- 
fessional vagabondage, whether it be due to criminal 


disposition or to sheer helplessness of character, there © 


are labour colonies and labour homes, either instituted 
by charity and partially supported by public funds, or 
established by the state as a supplement to the ordi- 
nary criminal law. Finally, there are the relief works 
set on foot by towns or districts to meet the case of 
special periods of distress, such as occur always in 
winter, and to which all classes of workmen, skilled 
and unskilled alike, are victims in varying degrees. 

As to this special distress, which we may take first, 
because just now it is the matter most occupying atten- 
tion, and has led to the steps taken by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to secure common action by the London 
County Council, Boroughs, and Boards of Guardians, we 
cannot say that any particular originality has been shown 
by foreign countries. It is worth while however to 
notice the directions given to local administrations by 
the Minister of Commerce and the Home Minister of 
Prussia.. They are told that it is their duty to counter 


act the evil of want of work by paying general and 
methodical attention to the suitable distribution and 
regulation of the works to be carried out on their 
account. If timely care, it is observed, were taken in 


choosing for such works times in which want of em-_ 


ployment is to be expected, if especially works in which 
unemployed people of all kinds, including in particular 
unskilled labourers, can be made use of, were reserved 
for such times of threatening want of employment as 
have almost regularly recurred of late in winter in the 
larger towns and industrial centres, the real occurrence 
of widespread want of employment could certainly be 
prevented in many cases and serious distress warded 
off. This it must be said is a lesson which our own 
authorities are only very slowly learning. There has 
been a notion that taking these measures was a sort of 
insidious socialism. In Germany, as there would be 
here, some loss is incurred in doing work with cheap 
labour, but this is an objection which is not allowed to 
prevail over the duty to humanity. 

The stress on local authorities is much less severe 
in England than it is in Germany owing to the excel- 
lent institutions here, such as the Church Army, whose 
homes are providing at present for thousands of men 
who would otherwise be a burden on the municipalities 
or the Poor-law Guardians. There are similar institu- 
tions in German towns known as labour colonies, but 
while their work is more ambitious in the variety of 
occupation provided their results do not seem so satis- 
factory as those of the Church Army. This institution 
provides food and lodging on terms of work which pre- 
vent mere loafers from abusing it as a charity ; but its 
protégés are of a class mostly weak or unskilled who 
would not be suitable for such relief works as ought 
to be undertaken by the municipalities themselves. 
Hence their problem is greatly simplified and, stated 
generally, this is the greatest service the Church Army 
is rendering by its well-managed homes. It clears toa 
large extent the public places of night wanderers and 
thus aids the police ; and it ought to be encouraged as 
a‘ suppressor of indiscriminate charity. Its tickets, 
which are sold to applicants, may be used instead ot 
giving indiscriminate alms ; and the public, by giving 
orders to the homes for cabinet and joinery work, which 
is done by a certain number of skilled inmates who 
from various causes cannot obtain regular employment 
elsewhere, might very materially aid this valuable 
institution. 

Altogether unknown here are the schemes for insur- 
ance against unemployment which, within the last 
three years, have been established in Germany, 
Switzerland and Belgium. They are still in the ex- 
perimental stage; and so far they have not had any 
very brilliant success. The best that can be said of 
them is that they are on the right lines. Outside 
the trade unions they have received little support 
from the people who are to be benefited. In no case 
has a scheme been started which would supply the 
intended benefits out of the premiums themselves. 
Hence the main principle of them is the subventions 
granted by the town councils or other local authorities. 
Voluntary as well as compulsory insurance has alike 
failed to secure the necessary contributions from those 
outside trade-union organisations. In the latter case 


| there has been some success ; in the others very little. 


The towns in Germany that have adopted insurance 
schemes have found that they do not touch the great 
mass of the unskilled workers or the poorer craftsmen 
not in trade unions ; and there are proposals to estab- 
lish a national system; but so far there has not yet been 
any legislation on the subject. The chief interest 
therefore of all these schemes is the idea that it is 
within the province of the state or of the municipalities 
to meet the emergencies of industrial life by some 
means which are unconnected with ordinary poor-law 
administration. 

The labour colonies which have been established in 


_ all the countries above mentioned have not succeeded 
, in acting as training schools for efficient workmen nor 


in rendering much assistance to such workmen when 
out of work. A careful reading of Mr. Schloss’ Board 
of Trade Report leads to the same conclusions as he 
himself draws from the work of these colonies. They 
mostly deal with tramps, ex-prisoners and others whose 
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distress is caused by personal defects. They are recep- 


tacles for social wreckage. That has been our experience © 


with them here so far; and from this we have already 
learned the lesson that if they are to be of any real 
advantage to the genuine unemployed these colonies 
must be prevented from discharging the office of 
receptacles of this kind. In Germany where the inmates 
cannot be compulsorily detained, as well as in Belgium 
where they are sent under the criminal law for definite 
terms, the colonies are regarded as useful for dealing 
with vagrants and rogues and vagabonds generally. In 
Switzerland also the same view is held; and in all 
these cases the colonies have done much to clear 


the professional vagrant off the road. With com-_ 


pulsory powers it seems as though labour colonies 
of this sort are the best means of putting an end to or 
controlling this social nuisance. The Labour Colony 
of Merxplas near Antwerp is the type of what such 
colonies might be made. It is useful for suppressing 
begging and clearing away the tramps. But very 


much is not to be expected from such a colony in the , 


way of social regeneration. The report of the work at 
Merxplas sums up the results thus: Permanent re- 
establishment in society is not frequently secured ; but 
this large class of inefficients is prevented from sinking 
lower and recruiting the criminal classes. They are 


prevented from propagating their kind to prey upon | 
the next generation. The term for which they are sent, | 


however, is not greater than seven years. While they 
are in the colony they have a decent and fairly comfort- 
able life which is largely self-supporting, and the cost 
is certainly far less than that of keeping them outside 
by the agency of charitable doles interspersed with 
costly periods of residence in workhouse or gaol. 
Here is a system which is adaptable to and ought to 
be adopted in England. 


FIGURES OF THE FISCAL QUESTION.—XI. 


E 

\ development of Imperial trade, and have seen 
that while the external trade as a whole, measured by 
imports and exports, has considerably increased—and 
this even more rapidly than the increase of population 
might have led us to anticipate—the proportion of the 
Imperial trade to the whole is steadily and progres- 
sively diminishing. In the present article we shall 
carry the demonstration of this proposition one step 
further by an examination of the trade of our two 
largest colonies—Canada and Australasia. 


The substantial preference which this gave to the 
British manufactarer was at once manifested by the 
enormous upward leap of trade which followed in the 
succeeding three years. The imports from the United 
Kingdom rose from an average of 35 million dollars in 
1896-1900 to an average of 50 million dollars during 
1901-1903, an increase of 43 per cent. During the 
same time the imports from the United States have 
also expanded from 75 million dollars to 117 million 
dollars, or by 55 per cent. 

What is noticeable in the Canadian figures is that, 
while before the preference was given to British 
goods the imports into Canada from Great Britain 
were steadily declining, the imports from the United 
States were as steadily improving ; the impulse to trade 
which followed the new fiscal arrangement has not 
only checked the decline so far as the United Kingdom 
is concerned, but has also had no effect in diminishing 
imports from the United States. In fact during the 
last three years, when the preference has been raised 
to the highest level, the exports of the United States 
to Canada show an even more considerable increase. 
than that of the United Kingdom. 

A comparison of very considerable interest may be 
made by taking the proportion of ‘‘ dutiable ” to ‘‘ free” 
goods entering Canada from the United Kingdom and 
United States respectively. This is done in the follow- 
ing table : 


Percentage of Imports into Canada liable to Customs Duties. 


. From From 
Periods. United Kingdom. United States. eae 
1881-1885 80 ove 70 pon 76 
1886-1890 78 62 ese 
1891-1895 75 54 63 
1896-1900 72 52 61 
IQOI-1903 72 52 60 


It will be noted that the proportion of goods subject 


to duty is always higher in goods coming from the 
_ United Kingdom than either from the United States. 


or all other countries. 
have dealt with the broad question of the . 


We take first the case of Canada, at once the largest | 


and most important of British colonies. 
ing table is shown the average annual imports for 
consumption in Canada of all classes of merchandise 
since 1881. A distinction is drawn between the imports 
from the United Kingdom and the United States, by 
far the two largest markets in which Canada appears. 


Annual Imports into Canada (in million dollars). 


Periods From From From All 

— United Kingdom. United States. Countries. 
1881-1885 45 47 85 
1886-1890 on 42 47 81 
1891-1895 39 51 100 
1896-1900... 35 75 137 
IQGI-I9OZ ase 50 117 196 


It appears from these figures that from 1881 to about 
the middle of the ‘nineties, the imports into Canada 
were almost stationary. Measured by value there was 
an increase in the average imports during the years 


In the follow- | 


1891-1895 over the years 1881-1885 of about 43 million | 
dollars on a trade of nearly 106 million dollars. During | 


the same time the trade with Great Britain had 


diminished to the extent of 6} miilion dollars while | 
the trade with the United States had increased to | 


nearly 5 million dollars. During the years 18q6-1900, 


when it will be remembered the Canadian Govern- | 


ment determined to grant preferential duties in favour 
of British-made goods to the extent of a 25 per cent. 
rebate on such goods, British imports continued to 
show a further decline, while the imports from the 
United States increased considerably. In 1900 the 
rebate in favour of goods of British origin was further 
increased to the extent of per cent. of the duty. 


221 


RAK 


It may be further noted that 
the fall in the proportion of ‘‘ dutiable” goods, which. 
has occurred very generally, has diminished least of all 
in the case of British-made goods, and most of all with 
American goods. This difference is probably due to 
various causes. In the first place, the goods of British 
origin entering Canada include more largely manufac- 
tured goods and machinery on which high duties are 
levied. Those coming from the United States consist 
more largely of raw materials on which no duties are 
collected. From the point of view of the propor- 
tion of free goods it may be concluded from the 
above table that in the enormous industrial expansion 
which has been experienced in Canada during the 
present generation, a larger proportion of the neces- 
sary raw material was obtainable from the United 
States. The contiguity of territory tending to diminish 
the cost of freightage, as well as the greater variety of 
raw materials to be found in the United States, would 
have led us to anticipate such a result. The value of 
the preference to British goods may be gathered from 
the following table :— 


Percentage of Duties Collected to Imports from United Kingdom 
and United States. 


Dutiable. All Goods. 
Periods. United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 
1881-1885 24°4 19°5 14°9 
1886-1890 27°7 25°0 22°1 15°6 
1891-1895 29°6 26°1 22°2 14°4 
1896-1900 28-2 20°3 13°6 
1901-1903 23°9 25°0 17°3 


The duties collected during 1901-1903 on dutiable 
British goods amounted to 23°9 per cent. of the total 
value of such goods. The corresponding figure for the 
United States was 25 per cent. During the previous 
five years the figures were 28°2 per cent. and 261 per 
cent. respectively. For the first time the duties col- 
lected are less in the case of the United Kingdom than 
for the United States or any other country. Had the 
same amount of goods been imported from any other 
country the duties collected might have been about 
15 million dollars more than was actually collected on 
British goods. This is a measure of the differential. 


| advantage enjoyed by the British manufacturer. 
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We give below a table uniform with those which 
have been presented in previous articles, and showing 
the proportion of the total imports into Canada coming 
respectively from the United Kingdom, British Posses- 
sions and United States. 


mar of Total Imports into Canada from United Kingdom, 
Britis! 


respectively. 
United British United Other Foreign 
1881-1885 25 41°9 12°7 
1901-1903 £3 59°3 14°5 


The significance of these figures cannot be minimised 
by any reference to greater natural facilities enjoyed by 
the United States for entering the Canadian market. 
The proportion of imports from the United Kingdom 
has steadily declined, while the imports from the 
United States have as continuously risen. The 
imports from other parts of the British Empire are 
relatively stationary. Until the last period the relative 
increase in imports from foreign countries other than 
the United States has shown the largest expansion. 
The decline in recent years is no doubt due to the 
German Surtax, which has had the effect of increasing 
the British preference over German goods to 50 per 
cent. of the duty. The broad result of the above table 
is that, whereas twenty years ago the Imperial trade of 
Canada amounted to ak per cent. of the total, it now 
amounts to 26} per cent. of the whole of the external 
requirements of the country. And every succeeding 
period appears only to accentuate these proportions 
still further. 

The examination of the Canadian export figures, as 
well as the Australasian export and import trades, will 
be treated fully in the next article. 


THE CITY. 


HE week has been one of very considerable activity 

in the City and the close of the nineteen-day 
account on the Stock Enchange has, on this occasion, 
cheated the prophets who gloomily pointed to the past 
as proof of what must happen during the long account. 
But the very opposite has taken place and with almost 
wanton disregard of the war and the possible com- 
plications which might arise, prices have gone ahead in 
almost every department of the House, with the single 
exception of the Consol market. The remarkable widen- 


years into £100 worth of stock—these privileges 
should become valuable unless we are never to recover 
from the dislocation caused by our war finance. 

The volume of business in South African mining 


_ shares has created a record for the current year, with- 
' out a doubt, and although there has been a certain 


Possessions, United States, and Foreign Countries | 


amount of profit-taking, the shares on offer are readily 
absorbed. The shares of the Albu group have been 
particularly in evidence, more especially General Mining 
and Finance and Van Dycks ; but it is difficult to single 
out any one group or share as the buying has been so 
well spread that nearly all the active stocks have been 
inquired for. 

It is indeed impossible to get away from African 
finance this week as, apart from the Transvaal mines, 
the companies operating in Egypt and the Sudan have 
also been in evidence, and if a tithe of the discoveries 
reported by the Nile Valley Company be borne out on 
the lower levels, the mines would still be of astonishing 


' richness: we understand that Mr. J. B. Robinson has 


' are in strong hands. 


secured entire control, so the finances of the company 
The report of the International 


_ Ethiopian Railway Trust and Construction Company is 


concerned of course with Abyssinian affairs and in this 
connexion has a scope and interest extending beyond 
the immediate body of sharelHolders. The company 
is engaged in harmonising English and French com- 
mercial interests in Abyssinia and the negotiations now 
pending with the Emperor Menelik should make for the 
benefit of all concerned. 

Messrs. Lewis and Marks invite subscriptions for the 
purchase of 250,000 fully-paid #1 shares in the African 
and European Investment Company at the price of 3os. 
per share. The total capital is a million—1,375,000 
shares have been issued—1,000,000 to the vendors and 


' 375,000 at 25s. to provide working capital: it is the 


latter. shares which are now offered for subscription. 
The company owns about 700,000 acres of land situated 
in various parts of the Transvaal and Orange River 


_ colonies and with the exception of four farms the whole 


ing of business in the speculative securities—chiefly | 
mines—was naturally reflected in the rates charged by 


bankers for Stock Exchange loans, and contangos were 
much higher than on last account ; however the speculator 


does not much mind a stiff rate so long as differences 
_ ability for an investor to place his business through his 
_ banker or a stockbroker controlled by the rules and 


are going in his favour—bankers, brokers and clients 
are thus equally satisfied. 

In high finance the pride of place must go to 
the operation concluded by Messrs. Speyer Bros. in 


regard to the issue of 4 per cent. bonds aggregating © 


$14,600,000 at a currency of fifty years, the proceeds of 
which are to be applied towards building the Trans- 
continental extension of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada. This is an issue of more than ordinary im- 
portance, as although it will not be sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the whole line it will enable the 
railway to link up the further wheat areas of the 
North-West Provinces with the Grand Trunk Railway 
system in Lower Canada. 
unconditionally by the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
both as to interest and capital and it is understood 
that the issue price will be slightly below par. 

The second issue of importance which is likely to 
appear within the next few days is a loan on behalf of 
the colony of New Zealand, amounting to 41,000,000. 
The bonds will be for seven years, with interest at 
4 per cent. and the issue price will be par. The options 
may be exercised at any time during the currency 
of the bonds and are as follows: for the first two 
years the right is given to convert into £103 worth of 
34 per cent. inscribed stock, for the next two years 
into £101 worth of stock and for the remaining three 


The bonds are guaranteed | 


of the mineral rights are secured to the company. In 
addition the company has large shareholdings in East 
Rand Mining Estates, Vereenigings and Swaziland 
Corporation—companies which have been issued from 
the same house and are under their control and man- 
agement. With such large holdings and in a country like 
South Africa, where everything is possible, the shares 
of the new company offer a fair speculative investment. 

The collapse of the London and Paris Exchange was 
not altogether unexpected, as it was obvious to those 
who are acquainted with the methods of that and 
similar institutions that it is impossible to accept the 
risks in option dealing at the prices made by them, 
whilst it is further unsound and unprofitable to lend 
money on miscellaneous mining shares at 6 per cent. 
without margin. These advertisements were very at- 
tractive no doubt but reflection should show the desir- 


regulations of the London Stock Exchange. 


THE WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE. 


@ gts exceptional interest attaches at the present 
\/ time to the report of the Westminster Fire Office. 
It has much in common with the Hand-in-Hand, the 
probable absorption of which by the Commercial Union 
has been referred to in previous articles. The Hand- 
in-Hand was founded in 1696, and the Westminster in 
1717, so that the present annual report is the 187th 
which has been issued. Like the Hand-in-Hand the 
Westminster is a Mutual office and when the Hand-in- 
Hand disappears the Westminster will remain the only 
Mutual Fire insurance office. 

Again, like the Hand-in-Hand, the Westminster con- 
fines its operations to the United Kingdom and its 
business is of a character which is exceptionally profit- 
able and select. During the past six years the average 
losses have been less than 45 per cent. of the premiums 
received, a remarkably fine record. This year the 
claims amount to only 375 per cent. of the premiums 
received. The account is made up to the end of 
September, but we fear the results cannot be taken as 
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an indication that 1904 has been a good year froma 
Fire insurance point of view. The losses in America 
have been exceptionally heavy and the good results 
shown by the Westminster are an indication of the 
good quality of its business rather than of the character 
of the present year from a Fire insurance point of 
view. 

If people are sensible, the Westminster should benefit 
more than any other Fire office from the absorption of 
the Hand-in-Hand. The object of the Westminster is 
not to make money since it has no shareholders ; but 
to give its members Fire insurance protection at cost 
price, and this it accomplishes in the most effective 
fashion. Since it is not particularly to the interest of 
anyone to extend the business it remains regrettably 
small, the gross premium income last year being only 
4,180,000. The existing policy-holders would be no 
better off if the business were larger, but it would be a 
distinct gain to people who are not insured with the 
Westminster if they were to effect their Fire insurance 
with it. 

The fate of the Hand-in-Hand causes some uneasi- 
ness as to the future of the Westminster. If it retains 
its separate existence it ought to become more and 
more popular. It can scarcely be thought improbable, 
however, that the proprietary Fire companies, which 
are associated in the Fire Offices’ Committee, may 
worry the Westminster as they apparently worried the 
Hand-in-Hand and that one of them may ultimately 
offer to buy the business. 
it is much to be hoped that nothing of the sort will 
occur. 

It is quite possible that the Fire Offices Committee 
may be necessary for the successful conduct of busi- 
ness, but if directly, or indirectly, it causes detriment 
to the public by worrying out of existence strong 
mutual offices of the highest class, the public will come 
to resent its action and look askance at a combination 


which might easily become a gigantic trust, acting | 


in the interests of the shareholders of the combined 
companies, and against the interests of the insuring 
public. 

We hope there is no fear of the Westminster being 
absorbed. It is too good and too old for its disappear- 
ance to be regarded with complacence, but it is no good 
ignoring the fact that one of the big proprietary com- 
panies could afford to pay a price for the Westminster 
which would yield existing policy-holders very hand- 
some profits. We suppose the business and the strong 
reserves are the property of the existing policy-holders, 
since it is not patent to whom else they can belong. 
We trust, however, that the Westminster will long 
maintain its separate existence, and will continue to 
provide Fire insurance protection on the same good 
terms as now, and with the same abundant security, 
for a much larger number of policy-holders than at 
present take advantage of the benefits it is in a position 
to confer. 


DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD. 


EADERS of ‘‘ Zanoni” will suspect us, from our 
title, of an intended trespass on the domains of 

the Psychical Society, or of a benevolent wish to make 
their flesh creep. We at once disclaim the intention. 
We admire Lytton’s spectre, because about it is nothing 
human. Like the farmer’s daughter in the ‘‘ Bab 
Ballads” ‘‘its principal feature is eye”. Milton has 
been praised for the careful vagueness of his ‘‘ Death ”’, 
‘* What seemed his head ” &c., and to us it seems that, 
py avoiding particulars, Milton and Lytton produced 
blood-curdling and satisfactory spooks. We cannot 
away with a “‘ poulterer’s description” of aghost. Even 
our dear friend ‘‘ the wanchancy thing that louped and 
flang and capered” on the Bass Rock, while the creishy 
weaver sat at his loom, is too human for us. ‘‘ Grand- 
father’s siller tester” could make an end of him. In 
truth, we do not possess the right psychical flair, that 


** smell for a ghost’ which Mr. Snell of the ‘‘ Rainbow” | 


held to be necessary. 

We judge ourselves thus harshly, because we took 
the only apparition which ever favoured us with a visit 
for a house-painter. The pallor of his countenance we 
attributed to putty. Not till we were convinced, against 


In the interest of the public | 


| 


our will, that no palefaced painter could have looked 
into our window that sunny morning, did we know that 
we had ‘‘ seen something’’. The face that roused in us 
only indignation while we connected it with a prying 
disposition and a ladder haunted us for years. We 
used to watch the coming faces in a street, as De Quincey 
watched for Anne, sure that ‘‘ We should find him, 
never fear’. But we never did. The face, once so 
deathly vivid, is fading from our memory. We lost, 
perhaps through not speaking first, our only oppor. 
tunity. 

Therefore the thresholds of which we speak shall be 
of the plain wood or stone to be found in our houses, 
and the spirits that haunt them even more immaterial 
than Milton’s Death or Lytton’s Terror. Perhaps they 
are not spirits, but moods. But, as Eve preferred her 
husband before the angel, we would rather consort 
with bogies than with vain regrets. Silver slugs are 
of no use with them. They are immune. 

Be they what they may, they await us on every 
doorstep. First and mildest, that elusive Puck whom 
the French call ‘‘ L’Esprit d’Escalier” ; that posthumous 
wit, which lets us lag superfluous in the drawing-room 
and begins to coruscate in the hall. Who does not 
know him? We were dull, no use denying it, and now 
that we have got away, leaving a bad impression behind 
us, how we sparkle! Between us and what we ought 
to have said are five steps and five seconds of time. 
Can we retrace the steps, open the door again and be 
witty? Of course not. Growing brighter at each stair, 
we are almost goaded into frying to convince at least 
the man who is letting us out that we are uncommonly 
clever fellows. But we dare not take a liberty with 
him. The contact of our foot with the doormat makes 
us bristle with epigram, and, in the street, we proceed 
utterly ineffectual wits. 

C. S. C.’s moans over the loss of his splendid original 
joke would be weak to express our disappointment. 
Yestreen, he had some enjoyment out of it. He had 


| the delight of picturing to himself its success. But we? 


Memory has not basely behaved herself to us. Too well 
we remember the joke we ought to have made. We 
have not lost it for ever—we have it—and all to our- 
selves. Five minutes ago it would have delighted a 
crowd, and five minutes ago we had it not. The little 
late and what worlds away. So into the outer air 
we carry it, sniffing dolorously its wasted fragrance, 
sure that its opportunity will never recur. 

But we can bear up against L’Esprit d’Escalier. Few 
of us nowadays live by our wit. The good old times, 
when airy puns brought solid pudding, are dead, and 
if we are to make ourselves miserable over every clever 
thing which we have not said, we shall be grey young, 
and die early. 

Darker spirits speed the parting guest. Too often, 
they march with him down stairs, and remind him, but 
that both are subfusc, of the companions of the Wilé 
Huntsman. Dexter mutters ‘‘ You came to say a thing, 
and you haven’t said it”. Sinister howls ‘‘ Why say 
that, here of all places ?”’ 

Him that is milder in mood, we can smother. We 
can tell him ‘‘ Another time will do”’.. And he can only 
grumble ‘‘Oh! will it ?—you’'ll see!” 

We sometimes think he is only our witty friend in 
sober guise, Feste masquerading as Sir Topas. At 
the last worst, we can go back at his bidding, and 
reduce him to silence. 

But the left-hand fiend is not to be put off in this 
way. Poppy and mandragora, unless taken in quan- 
tities no chemist will supply, will not lulkhim. Ever 
muttering ‘‘ How could even you say that” ? he accom- 
panies us home, startling on the way the old ladies 
airing their dogs, by making us, when just behind 
them, give a despairing shriek, or causing us to be 
followed suspiciously by a policeman who has seen us 
smash our umbrella on a lamp-post. Home with us he 
will come, spoil our dinner and our post-prandial pipe, 
sit by our bed and bring his knitting. Custom cannot 
stale his infinite identity. Drumming into ears that 


_ age is deafening, the nonsense our nonage uttered, he 


remains with us to the end. 
Remorse, they say, dogs the criminal. Had we gone 
to school with the Artful Dodger, and spent our Man- 


hood in Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts,. 
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we would more willingly accept the inevitable retribu- | 


tion. But our middle-class fiend brings nothing but 
pétises to our charge. Confession and restitution 
purge crime. Who would not rather confess to the 
wife of his bosom that he had ‘‘ planned a little burglary 
and forged a little cheque” than that he had ‘‘ asked 
after a wife who was dead, and children who never 
were born”? In the first case he may hope for sym- 
pathy, and be sure of secresy ; in the second, he is 
sure of scorn, and may expect his blunder to go the 
round of his acquaintance as ‘‘ Tom’s Last ”. 
And restitution is impossible. 


**“T see the ghost of my first cigar— 
Of my maiden brief—I was at the bar. 
I called the judge ‘‘ your wushup”’.’” 

There it is. Why should a blunder, made through 
nervousness, haunt a poor gentleman ‘‘ now that he’s 
nearly forty-nine ” ? 

The candid friend—who is without him ?—tells us 


that we should not suffer, had we not formed an over- | 


weening estimate of our own importance: that our 
enemy of the Threshold is nothing but our own diseased 
vanity. Accustomed to his tender touch on spiritual 
sores, we would gladly acquiesce in his diagnosis. 
But, we suffer, sometimes, the visitation of the fiend, 
when, not we but others are in fault. Quoth Major 
Pendennis : ‘‘ Young Mr. Suckling (author of a work, 
I believe) went on cutting his jokes at the admiral’s 
expense, fancying that all the world was laughing with 
him, and I leave you to imagine Lady Hobanob’s feel- 
ings—Hobanob’s !—those of every well-bred man, as 


the wretched intrus was so exposing himself. He will , 
never dine again in South Street. I promise you ¢haé.”” | 
Now, that Lord and Lady Hobanob, who were primarily | 


responsible for Mr. Suckling’s presence at the dinner, 
should be exceedingly uncomfortable—we understand. 
That Mr. Suckling’s sin would find him out, we know. 
If not on the threshold of the mansion in South Street, 
on the threshold of his club whither he, self-satisfied, 
was retiring to smoke, the spectre would meet him 
with the information that next him had been sitting the 
Admiral’s daughter and opposite him the Admiral’s 
son-in-law. Haud ignari, we pity poor Suckling. 

But far more we pity Major Pendennis and “ every 
well-bred man”. They had not invited the ‘‘ author 
of a work”. They had not married the Admiral’s 


daughter. They cared nothing for Suckling, and 
probably little for Hobanob. Why these altruistic 
agonies ? 


In quack advertisements it is common to ask ‘‘ Do 
you suffer from this, that, and the other?” and to 
wind up with a satisfactory ‘‘If so, take our unpro- 
nounceable panacea”. Can anyone recommend a charm 
which shall banish for ever our Dwellers on the 
Threshold ? 


THE PURPLE LAND.* 


(®t good title and never mind what is inside the 
: book, seems to be the rule of many writers. The 
idea being apparently to deceive the public, after the 
fashion of Artemus Ward’s friends in Illinois who made 
“‘apple-sass”, and when it was opened it proved to be 
mostly sawdust and shavings with a thin layer of ‘‘ sass” 
upon the top. 

The Indians (I speak of the days when Buffalo Bill 
had not coralled the greater part of them) in the western 
plains of America used to lie down and kick their 
legs in the air, and by that means induce antelopes to 
approach within gunshot. Your title-searcher prac- 
tises the same manceuvres, and, after having decoyed 
the public up to his lure, too often assassinates them in 
the same manner that the Indians did to death the ante- 
lope. In the present instance the process is reversed. 
The title, as the author confesses in his preface, is a 
little indefinite, but the writer himself is one of the 
most subtle and original who has enriched English 
letters for some years. How strange it is that the 
two men, who are perhaps the best writers of English 


* “The Purple Land.” By W. H. Hudson. London: Duckworth. 


1904. 65. 


now alive, are not native born. The author of ‘‘ The 
Purple Land” never left the River Plate till he was 
four or five and twenty, and probably spoke Spanish 
before he spoke English, and the writer of the *‘ Nigger 
Narcissus” is a Pole. This may account for the fact 
that their books have a more cosmopolitan flavour 
about them than is usually the case with works by 
Englishmen. It is an unfortunate thing for much of 
our literature that it is so profoundly insular as to 
be, so to speak, beans and bacon to the general. Our 
customs are so individual, our point of view so special, 
and our standards of life, art, and ethics so distinct from 
that of the rest of the world that few of the master- 
pieces of English wit stand translation. In general, 
writers in the countries not lulled by the music of Bow 
Bells concern themselves with humanity as a whole, 
and thus a novel written by a Frenchman is understood 
and appreciated by a Russian, a Dane, a German, or 
an Italian. So much of our literature deals exclusively 
with what the Elizabethans called ‘‘ humours ™ that it 
appeals to none but those gorgeous beings whose 
language we are assured by ourselves shall shortly be 
the speech of the entire earth. Pending that happy 
time, when true morality shall reign in literature and 
on the stage, and when the streets of towns now quiet 
and decent shall resemble those of London, once the 
gas is lighted, it might be well for English writers to 
endeavour to describe the actions and the life of men 
and women, and not alone of Englishwomen and of 
Englishmen. Certainly, by the assistance of our colonies 
and the United States we have considerable power of 
cant consuming, but after all that very power shuts us 
off from the rest of human kind. Moreover it is new 
and has no precedent, for Shakespeare is as easy to 
comprehend as Dante to a foreigner, and both are free 
from cant. The same applies to Fielding (in a measure) 
and to Burns, and in a marked degree to Hudson and 
to Conrad, but to almost none other of the writers of 
the day. 

Put me a Portuguese or Dane who had learned 
English on a desert island with no book but ‘‘ The 
Egoist” (Mr. Meredith), and the poor man might soon 
regret that fate had not provided him with an old 


| Bradshaw, or some filed copies of the ‘‘ Rock”. Not 


that ‘‘The Egoist” is not well written, that is to say 
when you have learned the rudiments of the tongue 


| used by the writer of it, but it is so entirely British in 


its scope that the poor English-speaking foreigner 
might just as well be reading of the loves of chimpanzees 
or ‘‘ blue-behinded”’ apes. Ina less degree the same 
applies to much of Mr. Hardy’s writings despite their 
genius. The Irish weavers of their spells write openly 
for Kelts, and thus it is that there remain but few of 
our modern books that appeal to any of the countries 
of the world outside the tweed-clad belt that rings our 
empire round. 

This may be good, or bad, and it may be of course 
that our home life, and purity of manners, does not say 
much to men of other nations who with their divorce 
courts and their stock exchanges naturally look for 
something of a hotter flavour than small beer. Not 
that the writer of the book, which I sat down to write 
about, deals in adultery or murder, or any of those 
lighter sexual aberrations which the pen of the chaste 
female novelist delights to dally with. His charms 
are of a different order, and consist in a most perfect 
style, in the power of observation, imagination and 
above all in being natural. This very power of being 
natural is I think what is wanting often in our home- 
born (brewed) writers, and which prevents them from 
appealing to the reading public of the world at large. 
Idealism, the ever-present complement and twin sister 
of commercialism, distorts the British writer’s view. 
Thus he imagines that his puppets are quite free from 
affectation, and that those of French and foreign writers 
are theatrical. This and the terror of mere words, 
which often lead the British writer into what looks like 
pruriency, complete the Chinese wall which separates 
him as completely from the non-English-speaking 
world, as the first wood-notes wild of the Anglo-Saxon 
head-voice emanating from the spet where sits the 
collar stud, places a bar between the speaker and the 
men of other lands, whose voice is generated in the 
chest. 
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The author of ‘‘ The Purple Land”’ says in his pre- | 


face that his book was printed nineteen years ago for 
the first time and that the reading public did not buy 
it, and that it fell into oblivion. That was just like the 
reading public, which as a whole reads trash and thinks 
it genius, just in the same way as the House of 
Commons thinks a dull speaker is a serious man, 
whereas most dulness is mere froth, black froth of 
course, such as the scum that floats on porter, and to 
the full as light. 


The Saturday Review. 


| 


One likes to read a preface by a man | 


who has come into his literary inheritance, in which he | 


speaks of work, done in his youth, with confidence. | 


It is a wholesome and sovereign specific against the 
pestilential false modesty, which makes some writers 
pretend to be ashamed of their first efforts, as if 
the form a colt exhibits, running in a paddock by its 
dam, was not an index of its future powers upon the 
turf. 

Reasonable and unbiassed critics, if there be such, 
on reading (nineteen years ago) this ‘‘ Purple Land”, 
might have been able to predict the talent which has 
given us the ‘Idle Days in Patagonia” and ‘‘ Green 
Mansions ”, that strange pastoral symphony in Guiana 
wilds. The book itself is charmingly discursive and 
as void of all plan and of connexion as the universe 
appears to be as it goes rumbling on amongst the 
spheres. No doubt the unities are not observed; but 
then who wants them in this transitory life? <A 
book that sticks to all the rules which dulness has 
imposed on literature, is as tedious a companion as 
a man who always has his watch out in his hand, 
ready to catch, and to force others not to miss their 
trains. 


| 


| 


better far have been Penelope than Paca, and the book 
ends as it began, as naturally and as inconsequently 


as life. 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


A MODERN GALLERY IN DUBLIN. 


T will be remembered that last summer an exhibition 
of ‘Irish Painting’? was held at the Guildhall. 
The collection had been got together by the energy of 
Mr. Hugh P. Lane, and was originally destined for 
the St. Louis Exhibition. The artists were many of 
them remotely connected with Ireland, but it may be 
conjectured that the exhibition was less a national 
demonstration than a scheme for the representation of 
a number of artists who did not care to submit them. 


| selves to the Academical Committee. So far as St. Louis 


Each age and generation has its mode of literary | 


expression, as the dramatic outburst in Elizabethan 
times, the Augustan poetry, and then the novel with 
its rabble rout of female priestesses, which now perhaps 


is to give place to the short story or to some other form | 


at present not evolved. It is delightful nowadays to 
come across a book written with no set purpose, nothing 


to teach, and above all without a trace of affectation and | 


couched in language easy to be understood. No one can 
read a hidden meaning in ** The Purple Land”, or any 
other of the author’s works, after the fashion of those 
mediocre minds who not content with beauty must 
obscure it with interpretations, as if a perfect melody 
could be improved by the addition of abstruse and com- 
plicated harmonics from the dry brains of German 
Capellmeisters. 

Scattered about the book are passages of great 
descriptive beauty interspersed with quaint reflections ; 
the musings of an educated youth nurtured upon old- 
fashioned solid books, which in the easy life of an 
estancia he had had time to read, to ponder and digest. 
In the same way that painters born in the south do 
not invariably paint it brighter than the fields of the 
apocalypse, after the wont of northerners who coming 
to the sun are dazzled by it, so does the author deal 


with the life of South America, in quite a different key | 


frora that which foreigners adopt. 
are men, not seen through a perspective glass from 
Balham, but face to face. He does not strive to 


To him the men . 


analyse their motives from the standpoint of the con- | 
temptuous and patronising criticism, so dear to travel- | 
| quite unrepresented in the galleries of his own country. 


lers, who, reactionaries most likely in their homes, 
have a consuming itch to reform everything and 
everybody when their own vested interests are not 
jeopardised. 

The scheme of the whole book is simple, and the hero 
on his horse rambles about the Banda Oriental, noting 


was concerned, the scheme fell through, but Mr. 
Lane’s interest in modern art and in Ireland has since 
then shaped itself in a project of wider scope and more 
permanent importance. The project is to found a 
gallery of modern art in Dublin, not of modern Irish 
art only, but of modern art generally. Dublin already 
has a National Gallery, a collection very creditable to 
the skill of its directors in buying what could be 
obtained from small resources ; and this includes a few 
works by modern Irishmen and drawings by English 
artists. But the ambition of Mr. Lane and his com- 
mittee is to give Irish students a general view of the 
really important men in France and other countries, as 
well as in our own. 

Towards this end Mr. Lane has begged, borrowed 
and bought some three hundred pictures and drawings, 
so as actually to show the kind of collection it is in- 
tended to obtain. The Royal Hibernian Academy, 
whose president, Sir Thomas Drew, is a member of 
Mr. Lane’s committee, has lent its gallery for the ex- 
hibition, and Dublin can see a collection which wouid 
at once take European importance, if it could be secured 
as a whole. 

Part of it is secured on conditions, namely that a 
gallery and fund be established to house and maintain 
it. This nucleus of a permanent collection includes 
some gifts or purchases of work by dead or older artists, 
but is chiefly remarkable for the array of work by the 
younger men among our living artists who have been 
passed over by London and provincial galleries, and 
for the complete absence of a great many painters 
whom the Chantrey purchasers and their followers on 
provincial committees have vainly endeavoured to 
stamp as the leading artists of the time.. The body of 
opinion brought out by the Chantrey inquiry of last 
summer was only one of the signs that this tyranny is 
breaking up. Concurrently with that came the Brad- 
ford Exhibition, where a very different line from the 
official was taken, with splendid results, and the begin- 
nings of the Dublin collection show the same indepen- 
dent taste and courage. For once in a way a public 
collection is chosen by the methods of judicious private 
collectors and not by the blind and unlucky rushes for 
safety made by the committee-sheep. Here, to take 
one example among them all, we find work by Mr. 
Steer, the finest landscape-painter we have, but as yet 


In another generation there will be a scramble for his 
pictures ; in the meantime only the far-sighted collector 
is his patron. In Germany, if a painter of this order 
existed, he would be found in a dozen public galleries. 


_ As it is, French and German students of modern art 


down all he saw, preserving for us the conversations | 


of the gauchos as in a phonograph of genius, which 
should correct and prune off all unnecessary words. 
Sometimes he stays a day at some lone farm, some- 
times a week, always with profit to himself and us. 


| 


Again he rambles on, finding both love and friendship | 


on his flowery way, with a fresh horse at every rancho, 
and a new tale to tell. He joins a revolution, with- 
out conviction, in a literary way, and after some reflec- 
tions upon communism, where he deplores the lack of 


who come over here ask in vain where examples of his 
painting are publicly to be found. 

Besides this nucleus, catalogued as the ‘ Lane” 
collection, there are two loan collections. One is contri- 
buted by Messrs. Durand Ruel, the well-known dealer- 
backers of the ‘‘ impressionist” school. In this part 
of the collection there is a famous Manet and some 


| other good things, but some mistakes also, for men 


will power likely to ensue on the adoption of such a 


baleful scheme, as if mankind, imprisoned for the most 
part in a factory all the day had scope for much free 
will, rejoins his faithful waiting wife, whose name might 


| 
| 


like Maufra and Loiseau have added nothing to 
Monet, and lost what he had to give. A more im- 
portant loan is of one hundred and sixty pictures and 
drawings from Mr. Staats Forbes’s vast accumulation, 
a collection made by one of the far-sighted collectors 
who began to buy when Millets and Corots were still 
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to be had for reasonable prices, and who ceased buying | 
from the youngest race of artists only the other day. 
A part of the committee’s programme is to buy this 
collection if the money can be obtained, and if they 
succeed in doing that they will have something that 
London, even with the windfalls of the Wallace and 
Ionides bequests, does not yet possess. It is hardly a 
secret that if we had had at the National Gallery a 
director with the slightest sympathy for modern French 
art and a gift of diplomacy, London might have ob- 
tained some of this fine treasure. Even now the price 
that had to be given, because it was given so late, for 
the Cobham Titian, would have sufficed to represent a 
whole school. 

It is to be hoped, then, that this part of the scheme 
may prove possible, though the sum required would 


daunt anyone less sanguine than Mr. Lane in a country 
so poor as Ireland. Already there is this of encourage- 
ment, that the Mayor, at the opening of the exhibition, 
held out hopes that the Corporation would find a site 
for the gallery, and devote to its maintenance some 
part of the Art and Science Government grant. 
group of men who have been working for a revival of 


| 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LORD HARDWICKE: A _ TRIBUTE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Carlton Club, December 1, 1904. 

Sir,—The untimely decease of Lord Hardwicke is a 
very real calamity to his friends, while the country can 
ill afford to lose a public servant whose businesslike 
capacity and clearness of intelligence were excelled 
only by his sturdy independence and single-hearted 
devotion to principle. 

A conspicuous instance of this last-named quality 


| occurred in connexion with what will long be remem- 


bered as the Cromwell outrage. No one resented more 
keenly than our departed friend the audacious and dis- 
creditable intrigue—for such it was—by which in spite 
of the direct disapproval of the House of Commons and 


| in defiance of a formal vote of the House of Lords, the 


The | 


poetry and drama in Ireland are keenly interested ; | 


one of them, ‘‘ A. E.”, a poet and a practical patriot, 
has written a fine appeal in one of the Dublin papers, 
and another comes from Mr. J. B. Yeats, the painter. 


I write in the hope of making an excellent scheme — 


more widely known outside of Ireland and attracting 
support to it. I venture to suggest that at first the 
building might be a very simple carcass; a shed, 
well lighted, and rain- and fire-proof, is all that is 
wanted. 

There are two reflections however of a general bearing 
that the scheme suggests, even if it went no further than 
the present exhibition. In the preface to the catalogue 


precincts of a Royal palace—a building peculiarly asso- 
ciated with the maintenance of the people’s liberties— 
were disfigured and defiled by the image of an arch- 
rebel, an arch-regicide and an arch-tyrant. 

To Lord Hardwicke belongs the unique and enviable 
honour of having led the opposition to so gross a viola- 
tion of good taste, good feeling and even ordinary 
decency. His action on that occasion was the cause, 
as I know for a fact, of the shabby and ungenerous 
attitude adopted by Lord Rosebery on his receiving 
office; he was unsuccessful in the Cromwell matter, 
but he had the satisfaction of receiving from Queen 
Victoria the gracious expression of her royal thanks 


for his efforts to avert this gratuitous insult to her 


it is said that Ireland ‘‘ is in the unique position of being | 
the only country that cannot boast a gallery of Modern | 


Art. There is hardly any great modern city (either 


But this is much too generous a description of the state 
of things in this country. In London there is no gallery 


person, her Crown and her people. 
I remain your obedient Servant, 
BritisH Liserty. 


[The Cromwell statue was to be a memorial of 
Lord Rosebery : possibly it will prove a better memorial 


capital or provincial) which has not such a gallery”. | of Lord Hardwicke.—Ep. S. R. 


“THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE DEMOCRATIC 


for modern art except English, no provision for buying | 


modern foreign pictures or place to put them, and 
hardly any purchases are made of English pictures 
except from the misused Chantrey Fund. The pro- 
vincial collections are also English, and the purchasing, 
with some rare exceptions, is as ill-conducted as in 
London, where it is gifts and bequests that save the 
national collection from contempt. 


There is just as | 


much need here, as in Ireland, for galleries of modern | 


art of the right sort, and in every large town the 


end, even if, at first, they could do no more than buy 
one worthy picture in the course of the year. 

But—and this is the second reflection, to which we 
always return when galleries are discussed—there is 


PARTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
New York, November 10, 1904. 
S1r,—There is a small body of saddened and asto- 
nished Americans who voted for Judge Parker as the 
embodiment of decency in American politics, and on 
the evening of election day found themselves to be so 
hopeless a minority that they have become resigned to 
the conclusion that the Democratic party is a thing of 


children of light ought to organise themselves to this the past, and that the independent vote counts for but 


little in this country of extremes. The surprisingly 
large ballot for Theodore Roosevelt amazed even his 


| most sanguine followers, and some of the newspapers 


little good in opening and endowing galleries, if the | 


system on which they are run is a rotten one. 
right system is a competent director with a very free 
hand in the choice of the works purchased. The wrong 
system is an amateur committee and a curator who is 
merely their servant. Contributions from outside can 


The | 
| fond of sensationalism and cheap heroics. 


only feebly leaven the collections got together in this , 


manner. We have seen in London what results from 
the elaborately devised checks of a committee-system. 
In Dublin we see what would result from the action 
of a single director of knowledge and conviction. 
He would make some mistakes, leave out good 
things, and include some doubtful. But the doubtful 
things in Mr. Lane's collection, when they do not arise 
from too ready acceptance of gifts or loans, are incon- 
siderable compared with the indisputably excellent ; 
they are not, as on the other system, the rule. If the 
Dublin collection helps to drive this moral home it will 
have done a service to galleries all round. Some day 
we shall perhaps see a modern gallery in London in- 


regard it as simply a tribute to the personality of an 
insistent individual. In a measure this is true, so far 
as he is the hero of the unthinking and those who are 
To others 
it seems but the suggested popular sentiment and 
blindness which are so familiar to those who have 
studied the genesis of mob feeling. His election is 
certainly due as well to the activity of the Trusts, who 
have contributed enormous sums to the campaign fund, 
and in great part to the defection of the labour and 
Populist vote, which was thrown for him by disloyal 
and disreputable elements at the instance of Bryan 


and Hearst, who were snubbed by the nominating 
| committee at S. Louis when Judge Parker was chosen 


as the candidate. These latter are now forming a 


_ new party which shall include the worst elements in 


cluding the Tate as one section ; but such a gallery is | 
not to be desired unless it is controlled by a competent | 


and responsible man. He will not be a painter, divided 
between his own work and the nation’s; still less a 
number of painters, divided between the interests of 
their own society and those of art. 


D. S. MacCo.t. 


the country and those opposed to law and order as well 
as capital. A small band of conservative independents 
whose vote this year was in favour of a reform in the 
matter of tariff, militarism, and the unwarranted ex- 
travagance that has followed the exploitation of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s rather wild and un-American ideas, is 
perhaps the last effort of the intelligent and thinking 
men of the country. Hereafter labour will be actively 
and aggressively opposed to capital, and the outlook 
is anything but pleasant. It is true that the President 
has already made overtures to the labour unions ; for 
only a day or two after his election he gave a dinner 
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- as evidence on the trial before the Sessions Court. | 


at the White House to a number of the officers of these 
associations as well as to some of his most sycophantic 
henchmen and newspaper “ barkers”, but it is not 
probable that he will gain any extended support of 
this kind for his party, as the Hearst ‘‘ yellow” press, 
which appeals to the rank-and-file of labour, has enor- 
mous influence, and has been preaching communism 
and a mild kind of anarchism suited to the climate for 
years. 

It is not encouraging for the self-respecting element 
of the country, which has witnessed with dismay the 
corruption of the Republican party and the antics of 
the irresponsible head of the Government, who is now 
likely to meddle in foreign affairs, to indulge in display 
and to bully weaker nations when occasion sees fit ; 
and the feeling cannot be avoided that we are virtually , 
‘*between the devil and the deep sea”, for it is not 
probable that the restraining influence of either Messrs. 
Hay or Root will be considerable. 

I am very truly yours, 
An OLD AMERICAN. 


THE CENTRAL BRITISH RED CROSS 
COUNCIL. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. : 


75 Eaton Square, S.W., 28 November, 1904. 


Sir,—As Chairman of the Central British Red Cross 
Council I should feel much obliged if you would call 
attention in the columns of the Saturpay REVIEW to 
the work which is being undertaken by the Council— 
namely, the organisation in time of peace of voluntary 
aid, either in money or material, which would be imme- 
diately available at the outbreak of a war in which this 
country is engaged. This work is absolutely necessary 
if we desire to avoid in the future the misdirection of 
energy and waste of money and material that has 
occurred, and must inevitably occur, through want of 
such organisation. 

Her Majesty the Queen is President of the Council, 
which is composed of representatives of the National 
Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in time of 
war, of the S. John and S. Andrew Ambulance Associa- 
tions, of the Army Nursing Service Reserve, and of 
the Admiralty and War Office. An appeal has been 
issued for funds to enable the Council to commence 
this work of national importance. 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
honorary treasurer, Sir John Furley C.B., 14 Evelyn 
Gardens, or to the Council’s bankers, the London and 
County Banking Co. Limited, Sussex Place, Queen’s 
Gate. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

KNUTSFORD. 


THE BECK REPORT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
27 November, 1904. 

Sir,—The net of the Saturpay REviEw is so wide 
and lands so many of the big fish of public wrongs that 
I venture to address this letter to you. In the report 
of the Committee of Inquiry into the facts concerned in 
Mr. Beck’s case, I read, under the heading ‘‘The 
Material Stages in the Case” the following state- 
ment :— 

‘ This latter inquiry seemed to us to be perhaps the 
more important of the two, since judges, however able 
and experienced, are fallible, and evidence as to identity 
based on personal impressions, however bona fide, is 
perhaps of all classes of evidence the least to be relied 
on, and therefore, unless supported by other facts, an 
unsafe basis for the verdict of a jury.” 

If this statement could be accepted as binding for 
legal evidence I believe that though some guilty might | 
escape, very many innocent would be saved from con- | 
viction. 

Those who have investigated psychical phenomena | 
know how extremely untrustworthy personal impres- 
sions are—we must have the letters : and I think every 
lawyer knows that the ultimate evidence of any witness 
produced on a trial is always more definite and more 
emphatic than the first statement made. We have a | 
strong instance of this in British India. There, 
witnesses’ statements before a magistrate can be put in , 


think I am correct in stating that in most cases the 
recorded evidence at Sessions is more definite and 


_ emphatic than that before the magistrate. This is most 
_ apparent where the evidence turns on personal impres- 


sions. The power vested in the Court, the accused and 
counsel in India of putting in the evidence before 
magistrates as evidence before the Sessions Court, most 
certainly enures to the ends of justice. 

In another thing I think India is ahead of Great 
Britain. If, as public prosecutor there, I had known 
an accused person had been placed before fifteen 
women for identification and I had known three had 
recognised while twelve had failed to recognise the 
accused, I should have been bound, at the least, to 
place the twelve women in the witness-box for cross- 
examination. But—very possibly—I should not have 
known the fact. ; 

I want to write a great deal about circumstantial 
evidence—which I abhor. But, if this admirable state- 
ment of the Beck committee can be followed as a rule 
of evidence, circumstantial evidence will certainly be 
robbed of some part of its terrors. 

Your obedient servant, 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS PUBLIC PROSECUTOR. 


IMPS, STONES AND BREAD. 
To the Editor of the SatuRvay REVIEW. 
Ponsonby Vicarage, 28 November, 1904. 


Sir,—If Mrs. Steel desires to wake up sympathy for 
ill-fed children, she should not call them ‘‘imps”, and 
their parents breeders of imps, nor hint that ‘‘ impish- 
ness ” is what the children need to be educated out of. 
Poor children are not little devils, nor are their parents, 
as Mrs. Steel suggests, fiends. Shakespeare uses the 
word ‘‘imp” in its good sense of scion, or son. 
(‘* Love’s Labour’s Lost”, Act 1, sc. 2.) It is obvious 
Mrs. Steel uses ‘‘imp” as synonymous with “little 
devil”. People who take life seriously and cheerfully 
do not call children bad names ; the child of the poorest 
and lowest of people is, to them, simply a little child. 

Yours truly, 
W. Dunn. 


*“COMMENCED AUTHOR.” 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
New University Club, St. James’ Street, S.W. 
30 November, 1904. 
Sir,—You say in your last issue that ‘“‘he com- 
menced author” is not English at all. In the New 
Dictionary a number of instances are given of this 
“struction ; a person may, it appears, be said to 
«smmence schoolmaster, heretic, physician, &c., and 
Southey speaks of ‘‘ the time when pig is to commence 
bacon”. I believe such language is now almost 
antiquated, and the word ‘‘commence” has simply 
taken the place of ‘‘ begin” and almost driven out a 
good old English word. 
Your obedient Servant, 


H. 


THE READING OF MODERN GIRLS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—May I through your columns ask a question or 
two of those who educate girls corresponding in age 
and class to the average schoolboy of the lower forms 
of a public school? Such boys, I know, plump for 
Henty, who at least avoids romance and is a careful 
historian. Do the girls read Henty? and if not have 
they read, in place of him, Mrs. Ewing, one of the few 
great artists in the short story in English, or her 
milder but pleasant followers Mrs. Gaskell and Mrs. 


| Molesworth? ‘‘ Carrots” and ‘‘ Wives and Daughters ” 


are admirable in their way; but on behalf of that 


_ new product, the public-school girl, I should be glad to 


know that Defoe was read as a stiffening. Do the 
girls read ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” ? And, from motives of 


| mere curiosity, can it be true that ‘‘ The Swiss Family 


Robinson ” holds its own ? 
I am, yours, &c. 
An Oxrorp MAN. 
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REVIEWS} 


SWINBURNE AS PARODIST.: 


“The Poems of Algernon Charles Swinburne.” Vols. III., 
IV., V. London: Chatto and Windus. 1904. 6s. 
net each. : 


HE collected edition of Mr. Swinburne’s poems 
has now reached its fifth volume, and in this 
volume we find, at last acknowledged by its writer, 
that incomparable collection of parodies published. in 
1880 under the title of ‘‘The Heptalogia”. Since 
“The Poetic Mirror” of James Hogg no poet has 
parodied himself and his contemporaries with such 
gaiety, gusto, and brilliant poetic extravagance. It is 
curious, on reading over the book again, twenty years 
after it was published, to observe one forgotten name 
among the others, as famous now as they were then. 
We still recognise with the same delight the Tennyson 
of ‘*The Higher Pantheism in a Nutshell”, the 
Browning of ‘‘John Jones’s Wife”, the Mrs. 
Browning of ‘‘The Poet and the Woodlouse”, the 
Patmore of ‘‘ The Person of the House”, the Rossetti 
of the ‘‘ Sonnet for a Picture”, and the Swinburne 
of ‘‘ Nephelidia”. But probably many readers will 
have to think twice before remembering the original 
of the ‘‘ Last Words of a Seventh-rate Poet ”, which 
opens : 


“ Bill, I feel far from quite right—if not further: 
already the pill 
Seems, if I may say so, to bubble inside me. A 
poet’s heart, Bill, 
Is a sort of a thing that is made of the tenderest 
young bloom on a fruit.” 


If, however, they will turn to the voluminous works of 
“Owen Meredith”, and discover there the ‘‘ Last 
Words of a Sensitive Second-rate Poet”, that original 
will be seen, hardly less amusing than the parody : 


Will, are you sitting and watching yet? And I know, 
by a certain skill 
That grows out of utter wakefulness, the night must 
be far spent, Will.” 


The parody would be cruel, if its contemptuous criticism 
were unjust. But it would be difficult to be unjust to 
the ‘‘cabined, cribbed’’, unconfined verse of ‘‘ Owen 
Meredith”. The only question is whether such criticism 
is as needful now as it may have been twenty years ago. 
At that time ‘‘ Lucille ” was still to be seen on drawing- 
room tables, and ‘‘the Raphael-faced young priest” 
was still sometimes quoted by women. But now, when 
all the transpositions out of Tennyson, and Browning, 
and Heine, and Musset (if not quite out of all the poets 
whom Mr. Swinburne’s seventh-rate poet boasts of 
having laid hands on) are buried under their own 
weight, the very point of many of the allusions, new as 
well as old, may be missed. For Mr. Swinburne has 
added a good many new lines, some thirty or so, 
inserted here and there very ingeniously ; and into the 
rhymes of these new lines he has dragged Morris and 
Arnold, in addition to the Browning and Tennyson who 
were always there. The additions are all so many new 
thrusts of criticism ; for instance : 


‘* And a bard who is also the pet of patricians and 
dowagers doubly can 
Express his contempt for canaille in his fables where 
beasts are republican.” 


But they are also, and more than anything else, new 
feats of agility, experiments in difficult rhymes, 
‘*Christianity ”, ‘‘ Apocalypse”, and the like; and at 
least go to prove that Mr. Swinburne has lost none of 
that brilliant and petulant boyishness which is perhaps 
the predominant characteristic of the collection. 

In the parody on Browning’s ‘‘ James Lee’s Wife” 
(originally called ‘‘ James Lee ”) the title has been care- 
fully altered from ‘John Jones” to ‘John Jones’s 
Wife”, and a very few revisions made in the text 
(‘‘ Chicken or egg” in iii. 2 for ‘‘ Nay, but, Meg”, and 
“* Be hanged to the pup ” in iii. 5 for ‘‘ Who cares for 
the pup?”). The tenth, eleventh and twelfth stanzas 
of this section, ‘‘Onthe Sands”, are new, and the sixth 


stanza of the next section. They too are experiments 
in difficult rhymes, and, oddly enough, bring in quaint 
literary allusions to Coleridge, Dickens and Malone, 
clever and ingenious in themselves, but tending, it 
seems to us, rather to overweight than to support the 
original structures. They are little extra bits of dis- 
play, done for their own sake, and, for their own sake, 
worth having ; but it cannot be said that they strengthen 
the attack ; and a parody is, after all, nonsense on the 
attack. Another addition, neat if needless, is the 
‘* Specimen from the speaker’s original poems” which 
follows the ‘‘ Last Words of a Seventh-rate Poet”’. 

Throughout the main part of the new edition of his 
poems Mr. Swinburne has made no alterations what- 
ever ; it is only here, so far as we have observed, and 
in the translations from Villon in Vol. III., that he has 
altered either language or punctuation. Most of these 
alterations are exceedingly minute: the slight, subtle 
change of ‘‘ Kit” into ‘‘Luke” in the list of names 
parodied from Patmore, for instance ; the insertion of 
a dash, decidedly helpful to the sense, in the translation 
of Villon’s lines on death ; the correction of a misprint, 
“‘nait” for “nait”, in one of the poems in French. 
But there is one addition of some significance, which 
will be found on p. 136 of Vol. III. It may be remem- 
bered that in the translation of Villon’s ‘‘ Complaint of 
the Fair Armouress ”, three lines in Stanza VII. and 
in Stanza IX. have hitherto been printed in chaste 
dots, though the unpermitted words are spelled and 
punctuated. But now two of the lines in the later 
stanza are allowed to drop the veil of their dots ; two 
only, and these, if we may credit the dots, not un- 
modified. 

In its general arrangement the edition is, as_ it 
should be, as nearly as possible chronological. The 
main deviation from chronological order occurs in the 
fourth volume, which contains the ‘Tristram of 
Lyonesse” of 1882, the ‘“‘ Tale of Balen” of 1806, 
the ‘Atalanta in Calydon” of 1865, and the 
‘*Erechtheus ” of 1876. The advantage of having all 
the narrative and dramatic poems in one volume is 
evident, and more than compensates for the dis- 
arrangement of the literal time order. The lyrical 
poems and sonnets from the ‘‘ Tristram” volume are 
removed from their place and printed, with far more 
suitability, between the ‘‘ Century of Roundels” and 
‘The Heptalogia” in the fifth volume. The remaining 
volume is to contain ‘‘Astophel”, ‘‘ A Midsummer 
Holiday ”’, and ‘‘ A Channel Passage”. 

When this edition of the poems is completed we are 
promised another, not less welcome, edition of the 
plays. We shall then have a complete, or nearly com- 
plete, collection of Mr. Swinburne’s works in verse. 
At least one poem, the very remarkable ‘‘ Cleopatra”, 
published in the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine” for September 
1866, has never been reprinted in any of his volumes ; 
and at least one parody, ‘‘ Disgust: a Dramatic Mono- 
logue”, published in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review” for 
December 1881, a parody of Tennyson’s ‘ Despair : 
a Dramatic Monologue”, which had appeared in 
November in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century”. But in 
prose how many of Mr. Swinburne’s books, pam- 
phlets, and articles have been allowed to drop 
out of print. Our greatest loss is the disappear- 
ance of the book on William Blake; but among 
lesser, yet considerable losses, are the ‘‘ Notes on 
Poems and Reviews ” of 1866, and ‘‘ Under the Micro- 
scope” of 1872. The last can now be obtained only in 
the American reprint of Mr. Mosher, who has issued 
the only edition ever published of the curious and in- 
teresting experiment in fiction, ‘‘A Year’s Letters”, 
printed in the ‘‘ Tatler” in 1877 under the pseudonym 
of Mrs. Horace Manners. As an experiment this story 
is almost as interesting as ‘‘ The Heptalogia” ; an ex- 
periment of very different kind, but, in its way, as 
clever. Some of the names and, if we mistake not, 
some of the material, were used in a later and less 
successful experiment in verse, the modern blank verse 
play of ‘‘ The Sisters”. The prose was scarcely, if at 
all, recognisable as Mr. Swinburne’s prose ; but through 
this‘assumed manner, and among the tangles of a casual 
modern episodé, one can still distinguish the malicious 
irony, the point of view, some glimpses of the tempera- 
ment, of the poet. And there are critical essays, notes 
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and fragments of value, scattered about in books and 
magazines, which ought to be rescued for us: ‘* Dead 
Love”, for instance, from ‘‘ Once a Week”, 1862, the 
article on Baudelaire’s ‘‘ Fleurs du Mal” in the ‘‘ Spec- 
tator” of the same year, and the letter on George 
Meredith’s ‘‘Modern Love”; with the introductory 
essay to Charles Wells’ ‘‘ Joseph and his Brethren”, 
long, alas, out of print. Why should not Mr. Swinburne, 
when he has finished reprinting his verse, turn his at- 
tention to these, not forgotten, but now unfindable, 
fragments of his prose ? 


THE FIRST LORD CORK. 


‘“‘The Life and Letters of the Great Earl of Cork.” 
By Dorothea Townshend. London: Duckworth. 
1904. 18s. net. 


ICHARD BOYLE, the penniless cadet of a good 


Divine Providence, as he puts it, in 1583, and led into 
Ireland, where he presently began to earn his living as 


a lawyer’s clerk. By 1641 his revenue, ‘‘ besides my | 
house, demesnes, parks, and other royalties, did yield | 


me £50 a dayrent”. Knighted in 1603, he was created 
Lord Boyle, Baron of Youghal, thirteen years later in 


recognition of the fact that the whole of Munster ‘‘is | 


become, through the diligence and prudence of the 
said Richard, more civilised and opulent, and more 
obedient to laws, human and divine”. 
judicious outlay of £4,805 4s. 4d. in various quarters 
procured for him the earldom of Cork. Three of his 
sons were peers, while his daughters married into such 
families as Barrymore, Kildare, Digby, Goring, and 
Warwick. At his death he was probably the largest 
landowner in Munster. Yet his early services to the State 
were not remarkable, though having attained eminence 
he did much to justify his position. It is not surprising 


tained what Mrs. Townshend plaintively calls ‘‘ an 
undefined suspicion that it was impossible that Cork 
could have honestly come by such enormous wealth ”’. 
Her pleas that Ireland was practically a new country, 
and that ‘‘the only people who had a real ground 
of complaint against Boyle were the Irish Roman 
Catholics” would hardly confute an advocatus diaboli. 
There was, it is true, a plentiful field for industrial 
enterprise in Elizabethan Ireland, but Boyle’s fortunes 
came from the acquisition of land, and Ireland was not 
another Virginia where land could be had for the ask- 
ing. The old inhabitants were so obstinate as to 
consider that they had certain rights of possession, 


but Richard Boyle soon educated them in matters of | 


law. His first appointment was that of deputy to the 


Irish” or Norman or English settlers. His official 


embezzlement, but a lucky bid for the favour of Queen 
Elizabeth set him on his feet. The official atmosphere 
was one of sharp practice in the interests of the Crown, 
and under such conditions Government servants soon 
learn to help themselves. When titles are insecure and 
forfeiture is in the air one may expect blackmail and 
bribery. Boyle was probably no worse than others, 


tion to his sudden rise. Two good marriages helped 
him, but his great stroke was to secure Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Irish estates at a bargain. 


on their heels, camp-followers of the plundering host, 
found golden opportunities. They could buy during 
the slumps caused by the Irish habit of spasmodic re- 
bellion. It was doubtless very creditable of them to be 
prepared to back their fancy, to bet—practically—on the 
success of the Government, and they risked their lives 
readily enough. But the persistent inquisition into 
titles, the unscrupulous confiscation of estates (even 
of those granted in former generations for services 


In 1620 the | 


ale ; Many of the | 
original Elizabethan ‘‘ undertakers ” made little enough | 
out of their grants of land, but the speculators who trod | 


to the Crown) on technical grounds, which marked the 
early years of the seventeenth century, have helped to 
make Ireland harder to govern ever since. 

Boyle, it must be allowed, was a man of enterprise. 
Having got hold of large tracts of land, he developed 
them, going in for mining, linen factories, fisheries, 
and so forth. He settled colonists on his estates and 
built the towns of Bandon and Clonakilty, the former 


_of which was long a Protestant stronghold. He was 


perhaps the most successful founder of a family in 


| English history: by purchasing the guardianship of 
| the young Lords Kildare and Barrymore, and marrying 
_the boys to two of his own daughters, he linked his 
new house with two of the best Norman-Irish families. 
. He made good matches for most of his children. It 
_is.as his descendants that the Dukes of Devonshire 


hold Lismore Castle. His brother and two kinsmen 
became Irish bishops, and all went smoothly until 


_ Strafford came to rule Ireland. Then the fun began. 
Herefordshire family, was taken by the hand by © 


Strafford needed money very badly for the depleted 


' exchequer: he was merciless to the old families whose 


title-deeds were not in order, and was not likely 
to spare a parvenu millionaire of Puritan views. 
Boyle’s title to his Youghal estate was found to be 


' tainted by informalities, and his speculations had 


covered a large amount of Church property. Laud, 
besides, was naturally incensed at Cork’s erection of a 
monument to his wife on the site of the altar-in S. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. The monument, a fine piece of 
work, now to be seen in the nave of S. Patrick’s, had 


| to come away, and the Earl was forced to pay enormous 


fines and later on to make the King extensive loans. 


' But he saw Strafford fall, ‘‘ beheaded, as he well de- 


served”. In the reaction that followed the Irish 
authorities undid the great Deputy’s work, disbanded 


_ the Irish troops, and paved the way to the great insur- 
| rection of 1641 by a policy of worrying the Roman 
Catholics and the old Anglo-Irish gentry while they 
that later generations, like his own, sometimes enter- | 


neglected the defence of the country. When the storm 


| burst, however, old Lord Cork appeared at his best, 
_ making a stout defence against the rebels in Munster, 


where four of his sons, with his son-in-law Barry- 
more, did good work against great odds. The period 


_was chaotic: the Irish rebels professed to be fight- 


ing for the King; the English in Ireland, occupied 
primarily in defending their estates, were divided 
between King and Parliament. The outbreak of the 
Civil War in England cut off reinforcements and 
brought open disunion into the ranks of the garrison. 
Lord Cork died—in 1643—still loyal to the King, but 
the Munster Protestants were soon bewildered by 
events. For the King was treating with their enemy, 
and Ormond was vainly attempting to unite all the 


_ forces of Ireland in the desperate cause of the Crown. 
Escheator-General, and we agree with Mrs. Townshend | 
that ‘‘it was indeed a prize for the young man to | 
ebtain a settled position as a Government official” in | 
a department whose function it was to unsettle the posi- | 
tion of the old proprietors of the soil, whether ‘‘ mere | 


Cork’s most able son Broghill (afterwards Lord Orrery) 
made his peace with Cromwell, but rallied to the 
Restoration, and the final settlement left old Richard 
Boyle’s three sons firmly established as earls respec- 
tively of Cork, Orrery, and Shannon. Their brother 


: _ Robert, the scholar, and their sister Mary, Countess of 
superiors, probably not immaculate themselves, had him | 
imprisoned for such matters as alleged forgery and 


Warwick, are better known to-day. 
Mrs. Townshend has written a pleasant book on these 
matters, leaning rather to special pleading, and occa- 


_ sionally (as in her doubt about the Star Chamber in 


Ireland) betraying a certain superficiality, though she 
has evidently given much care to contemporary authori- 
ties. Dr. Grosart’s ten bulky volumes of ‘ Lismore 


_ Papers” have proved a rich quarry from which she has 
_ drawn many amusing details of the family life of the 
but his genuine gifts as a man of business drew atten- | 


Boyles, their marriages and quarrels, their entertain- 
ments and their studies. 


ENGLISH WOODLANDS. 


‘*English Estate Forestry.”” By A. C. Forbes. London: 
Arnold. 1904. 12s. 6d. net. 


A STANDARD and practical handbook on forestry 
has been wanted for some years past. Since 
Brown published his “Forestry” in 1850 no really 
practical work of the kind has appeared. The first- 
class ‘‘ Manual of Forestry” of Dr. Schlick, com- 
plete as it is, down to the smallest minutia, is rather 
too scientific and full of 7? + y to suit the ordinary 
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English forester, while the delightful book of Dr. Nisbet 
“Our Forests and Woodlands” is more of a pleasant 
treatise on woodland matters than a practical hand- 
book for those who are entrusted with the management 
of plantations, though the business side of the question 
is by no means neglected. 
Mr. A. C. Forbes we have a readable handbook of the 
practical character required. The subject is thoroughly 
explored from the standpoint of an expert. Questions 
arise here and there where the writer differs from other 
experts who have preceded him. For instance it has 
been considered by the majority of writers on forestry 
from the days of Evelyn onwards that the beech 
was an importation by the Romans, with the pheasant 
and the fallow deer so often found under its shade. 
Cesar at any rate states positively that he found it-not 
in England. Mr. Forbes however claims it as an indi- 
genous English tree, and every expert has a right to his 
own opinion. The system of forestry inculcated by 
Brown, at first an idol and in later years degraded 
into a cockshy, has now been discarded by most 
foresters in favour of Continental systems. As Brown 
wrote before timber for shipbuilding was practically 
discarded, and while the principles of tree culti- 
vation were directed first and foremost towards 
the production of timber for naval architecture, it is 
only natural that those principles should have become 
obsolete now that no timber—or very little—is needed 
for the shipyards. Timber is now only wanted for 
construction, fencing and the like purposes, similar to 
those for which our Continental neighbours have for 
centuries been producing it. Naturally while our 
objects were so diverse our methods of cultivation 
differed also—but Brown and his school lent an impetus 
which was sadly needed at the time to the study of 
forestry in England, and it is only fair to ‘‘ speak well 
of the bridge which has carried us over”, even if the 
road we have to follow on its further side be very 
different from that which led us up to it. 

Naturally enough for one who has spent much of his 
life in the exquisite woodland surroundings of Long- 
leat, Mr. Forbes has a good deal to tell us about 
landscape forestry, and two full chapters of his book 
contain much that is interesting and instructive to 
landed proprietors who have to deal with these matters. 
The proper distribution of the various trees, whether 
heavy-foliaged or of lighter character—of rides and 
glades, of clumps, belts and groves—all meet with 
appreciative treatment in his book. On questions of 
taste it is no easy matter to reconcile opinions. In 
this case it can be said that Mr. Forbes puts forward 
well-considered views. They are in each case well 


In the excellent work of | 


| 
| 


reproduces itself freely, if given the necessary space, 
and in such cases arranges itself in groups and 
small clumps and single trees, which have a very pic- 
turesque effect when they have had time to mature”. 
Few real lovers of nature, and of woodland scenery, 
will contravene these statements, and they come with 
redoubled effect at the present juncture, when, as we 
read in the public press, the commoners of the New 
Forest are approaching the Commissioners of Woods 
by public meetings and by petitions with the object of 
inducing them to destroy by any and all means, fire not 
excepted, the natural growth of Scotch fir on the plains 
and heaths of the New Forest. This, on the plea that 


_ should the natural reproduction continue to flourish, the 


profits of grazing (such as they are on this barren 
heather) may perhaps be diminished. But after all this 
is no more than to repeat the trite assertion that if once 
utilitarian interests are allowed to become predominant 
all considerations of the beauty of the landscape and 
the scenery must go by the board. We see this in all 
countries, but. perhaps national parks should be free 
from such influences—at least it is often contended that 
that should be the case in this and our other Royal 
forests, but when private vested interests are once 
implicated local agitation often overrides the amenity of 
the public. 

On the disposal of forest produce Mr. Forbes out of 
his long experience has many hints to give and one 
of his remarks is a striking one—that it is a well- 
known fact that on all estates on which an annual 
auction sale has been held for many years, the quality 
of the standing timber gradually deteriorates. Without 
doubt this is a true word—but it forms a fine text for the 
advocate of the German school and the ‘‘ working plan 
which altereth not’’ to preach a sermon upon. The 
truth is that three-fourths of our English woodlands 
have not been devised for profit, but for the amenities 
of beautiful estates. To expect them to produce the 
annual income per acre which may be obtained, either 
in money or in annual increment of timber (a point 
often overlooked) from plantations formed solely for 


| purposes of profit, is merely courting a disappointment. 


But each form of woodland has its charm, and the 
beauty and consequent value to its proprietor of many 
a stately home lie largely in its timber surroundings 
which can by no possible form of valuation be reduced 
into so many cubic feet—value at the sawmill—so 
much. 

Mr. Forbes is apparently inclined to carry on the 


' ancient ‘‘ tiff” of age incalculable between the forester 


and the gamekeeper, but in our experience we have 


_ never found that this need be a necessary accompani- 


worthy of careful examination by all who have to | 


lay out an ornamental estate, or perhaps to restore 
one where the timber and surroundings have fallen 
into’ decay. Points no doubt arise where opinions 
will differ. Those who have studied the well-planned 
parks and woodlands of such places as Harewood in 
Yorkshire, Lulworth in Dorsetshire, or Gunton in Nor- 
folk, to select fine places separated by long distances, will 
hardly agree with Mr. Forbes’ unreserved condemnation 
of the belt plantation, whether as shelter or as a back- 
ground to a beautiful scene of park and woodland. 
The selection of shrubs for the more ornamental parts 
of pleasure grounds is a difficulty with many owners of 
small properties where forestry proper can hardly expect 
to find a home, and some useful hints on this subject 
will be found in the book, though Mr. Forbes, like 
most foresters, is rather opposed to the ‘‘ gardening” 
side of woodland management. But where he branches 
out into the broader questions of the proper sorts of 
timber trees to plant for picturesque effect, not without 
a side glance towards possible profit, it is easy to follow 
him. When we consider that so large a proportion of 
the good land in these islands is taken up for agricul- 
ture that forest growth is as a rule relegated only to 
those tracts of soil which will not grow cereals in any 
form, it is natural to follow the enthusiasm which Mr. 
Forbes displays for the Scotch fir. He says that “Its 
well-shaped reddish-brown trunk, its dark green 
glaucous foliage, and the beautiful habit which 
isolated trees or groups exhibit when mature, render 
this species one of the most ornamental of British 
trees”... . Qn heaths and poor ground it usually 


| 


ment of woodland control—at least wherever the pro- 
prietor and owner of the shooting and the woods take 
an interest in both. When this is the case, these little 
differences are readily—sometimes peremptorily—ad- 
justed. It goes without saying that when any planting 
operations or growth of underwood is contemplated— 
alas poor underwood! nowadays of little more value 
than the grass that perisheth—ground game must either 
be destroyed absolutely, or else excluded by wire—but 
the little differences as to employment of the men under 
the various staff officers for either watching occasion- 
ally, or for what Yorkshiremen call ‘‘ bushbeating ” 
when the coverts are shot, only require the careful con- 
sideration and firm treatment of the supreme authority 
to disappear. 

Mr. Forbes has produced a most excellent work 
which should be on the shelves of all estate agents and 
owners of woodland property. It abounds in useful 
hints and in many valuable opinions which each man 
of ability will discount, according to his individual 
requirements. 


SIR RENNELL RODD’S RALEIGH. 


‘* Sir Walter Raleigh.” By Sir Rennell Rodd. Men 
of Action Series. London: Macmillan. 1904. 
2s. 6d. 


tangled web of circumstance ’’, as Sir Rennell 

Rodd calls it, which enmeshed Sir Walter 
Raleigh from the hour when he first played the courtier 
to Queen Elizabeth till the moment when his head fell 
from the block in Palace Yard, has never been more 
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skilfully handled than in this latest addition to the 
English Men of Action series. Raleigh played many 
parts: statesman, adventurer, poet, historian, sailor, 
soldier, discoverer, coloniser, herald of empire; in 
nearly every. capacity he was destined to rouse enmity, 
inspire jealousy, and encounter failure where talents 
such as he brought to various tasks would in other 
circumstances have won gratitude, renown, and the 
favours which it is the privilege of sovereigns to bestow 
upon subjects of exceptional parts. At Cadiz and in 
the Channel against the Armada Raleigh’s achievements 
were commensurate with his meteoric preferment at 
Court. His successes only serve to emphasise the 
tragedy of his career. He foresaw the possibility of 
building up for England a dominion beyond the Atlantic, 
and he failed to establish a single colony, though he 
left an indelible memorial of his Queen in the name 
he gave to Virginia. He went to Guiana to find 
gold and failed, though gold to-day is secured from the 
very region in which he sought it, and the events 


own hardy race. To him his countrymen accepting 


| their high mission and proud of their world-wide 


that he was humana. 


arising out of his last expedition were the immediate | 


excuse for his execution. The bitter enemy of Spain 
and the Roman Church, he was tried and convicted of 
conspiring to sell his country to the Spaniard whose 
imperial ambition he challenged with sword and fire 
on every possible occasion. His friends did him as 


bad turns as his most implacable foes; Essex hated | 


him for his hold over his royal mistress, Cobham took 
part in treasonable intrigues which involved Raleigh, 
and Cecil forgot domestic ties in the necessity of 
assuring his own supremacy with James I. Raleigh 


must have been born under an unlucky star and the | } 
_ power that had in a few short years swept from 


converse of the great lines ‘‘ There is a divinity doth 


shape our ends rough hew them how we will” is | 


strangely applicable to hfs case. He rough hewed 
nothing ; he was a tactful diplomatist and a finished 


artist in all that he undertook. Yet fateful circum- — 
stance in every transaction was against him, and only | 


an enlightened appreciation by his contemporaries of 
his great gifts could have saved him from the ignominy 
which history has come to recognise as his glory. 

Sir Rennell Rodd has no new material to add to that 
already available for a reasonably impartial judgment 
of Raleigh’s career. It is not given to every biographer 
to make important discoveries such as those made by 
Major Martin Hume while rummaging among the 


archives of Simancas and Madrid. These discoveries , 


have placed it beyond doubt that Raleigh, after his last 
unlucky voyage, when he was victimised by an over- 
zealous retainer, was beheaded virtually under orders 
from Spain. It is a pitiable story—more pitiable even 
than the scandalous trial which ended in the death 
sentence fifteen years earlier—and no Briton who 
takes a just pride in his empire to-day will ever read it 
without a conscious tingling of the blood. Sir Rennell 
Rodd holds any enthusiasm he may feel for his subject 
well in check. In many passages indeed he is actually 
apologetic, and reminds his readers that we must not 
judge men of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by 
the standard of the twentieth. ‘‘In order to arrive at 
an unbiassed judgment of the actions of prominent men 
in other centuries we must endeavour to reconstitute 
the conditions and the standards which formed their 
moral environment, and turn back the wheel of evolu- 
tion.” Precisely in proportion as we accept this dictum 
must we acclaim Raleigh as one of the chief heroes, and 
the most far-sighted of public men, of his time. Sir 
Rennell Rodd dismisses stories of Raleigh’s rapacity, 
but finds that he displayed ‘‘a somewhat grasping 
spirit” in his accumulation of wealth. Yet Raleigh 
parted with the estates and the wealth which came to 
him as the result of this ‘‘somewhat grasping spirit ” 
in order to attempt the realisation of dreams and to 
promote patriotic schemes which anticipated the great 
naval and colonial triumphs of future centuries. Sir 
Rennell Rodd’s judicial tone is admirably illustrated by 
a passage which sums up an early chapter instead of 
forming part of the summing up of the book :—‘‘ What- 
ever judgment may be passed upon the achievements 
of this remarkable man, whose errors like his gifts were 
great, he was at any rate the first who dared to con- 
ceive the expansion of England and he adhered with a 
passionate faith to the conviction that the unpeopled 
shores of earth were the inevitable inheritance of his 


dominions must ever gratefully look back as the pioneer 
and prophet of Empire.’ Raleigh’s greatness, like that 
of many another worker in the cause of Empire and 
freedom, was fully recognised only when his death 
rendered men’s appreciation of no account to him, 
‘*The tragedy of his end”, says Sir Rennell Rodd, 
‘*revealed his greatness and blotted out his faults, 
Thus by his death he became, in a measure more 
than his record justifies, an ideal to the men of a 
subsequent generation’. An ideal he will remain to 
the men of subsequent centuries also, notwithstanding 
the verdict of so excellent a judge as Sir Rennell Rodd 
Raleigh’s shortcomings shrink 
into insignificance before the record of his misfortunes. 


THE FAILURE OF ISLAM. 


‘“‘ History of the Moorish Empire in Europe.” By 
S. P. Scott. 3 vols. Philadelphia and London; 
The Lippincott Co. 1904. 455. 


‘Te the military genius of Charles Martel—scourge of 
the Church and doubtful Christian; brave and 
faithless as the scoundrelly Cid himself in later days— 
historians, following one another, as is their wont, have 
ascribed the glory of saving Europe from the Moslem 
yoke, and establishing for ever the cross over the 
crescent. That the fight on the plains of Poictiers in 
732, when the previously unchecked Moorish host was 
cast back broken and dismayed, was a blow to the 


Gibraltar to Provence like an avalanche, may be 
granted. But, after all, the invading army beaten in 
France was a small one; and there must have been 
something weak or faulty in a system which could thus 
be permanently stayed in its onward progress by the 
result of one defeat in the open. It is, indeed, probable 
that the much more important victory gained over the 
Saracens before Constantinople fourteen years before 
by the Emperor Leo III., did more to prevent the 
domination of Islam than the battle won by Charles 
Martel. But, withal, a great racial inundation with 
force behind it could never be effectually dammed by 
any battle or battles, unless the invaders carried the 
germs of failure in their persons or their polity. 

A close study of the ethnological and political pheno- 
mena of the races and systems which were pitted 
against each other at the time when all Europe was in 
the melting pot, after the break-up of the Western 
Empire, will alone give us the key to Islam’s failure 
to subdue the Aryan, and its marvellous success in 
other directions. Truth to tell, the monumental book 
now before us gives but little aid to such comparative 
and speculative studies. In phrases somewhat pompous 
and old-fashioned Mr. Scott essays to tell the story of 
the rise, decline and fall of Mahomedanism as a force 
in Europe. He prefaces his three mighty tomes by 
a bibliography of bewildering proportions, over 700 
volumes, many of which have but the most indirect 
relation to the subject of his work. He has been, as. 
he tells us, twenty years engaged upon his task, and 
the events he records are many and pregnant. Such a 
book cannot be dismissed lightly, for it is evident that 
the author is very much in earnest, and he challenges. 
the judgment of his work by a high standard. In some 
respects it bears the test well. It is painstaking and 
scholarly, and the third volume especially, giving an 
account of the influence exercised by the Moors upon 
European civilisation, is valuable and interesting. But 
the book as a whole suffers from being unnecessarily 
long and wordy and there is a lack of the tolerance 
and impartiality which mark the true historian. 
The school of authorities which thirty and forty 
years ago exaggerated beyond reason the traces 
left in Europe, and especially in Spain, by the Moorish 
domination, have been succeeded by writers who are 
inclined unduly to minimise such influence or to deny 
its existence altogether. Mr. Scott has apparently 
remained untouched by this later contention ; and upon 
every page of his book reveals himself as a whole- 
hearted believer in the goodness and beauty of every- 
thing Moslem, and a convinced detractor of all things. 
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Spanish and Catholic. This is hardly a promising frame 
of mind for an author who sets himself to the task of | 
writing an exhaustive history of the great failure of the 
Semite to supplant the Aryan in Europe; for in his 
keen admiration of the Mahomedan in all his manifesta- 
tions Mr. Scott’s view is blurred with regard to the 
inherent weakness of the system that failed, and to the 
qualities which finally led to the Christian success. His 
want of sympathy with the Spanish character, and his 
inability to understand the Christian medizval point of | 
view, render him consequently more of an advocate of | 
the Moorish case than a seeker after historical truth. 

A glance at the antecedent vicissitudes of the opposing | 
races will show that it was impossible that the Arab- 
Moslem should overcome the Christian Aryan. That 
the former dominated for centuries in Spain alone is 
due to the fact that the root races of the Peninsula 
were to a large extent Punic, and probably Semite, 
themselves, like their conquerors. Ethnologically 
speaking, by far the larger number of the Moorish | 
invaders of Spain were people of North Africa, with 
the same traditions and instincts as the native inhabi- 
tants, and not dissimilar from those of their Arab 
leaders. An overpowering sense of individuality, | 
hatred and suspicion of all those not belonging to 
their own immediate kin, and a fierce repugnance to 
discipline and authority : these were, and still remain, 
the ineradicable characteristics of invaders and invaded. 
Division and distrust of each other was the inheritance , 
they received from ages of lawless, nomad, forefathers, — 
whose hands were against all men, as those of others | 
were against them. In the sandy wastes of Arabia, 
and of arid North Africa, small communities alone 
could exist ; and racial as well as climatic conditions 
forbade the organisation of populations into great 
masses. The purely Aryan groups in Europe, on the 
contrary, had been irresistibly pushed in the course of 
centuries through the opposing populations. They 
were for their own safety obliged to submit to military 
leadership and to move on their slow way westward 
in vast hordes, each man helping his neighbour for . 
the general good. The further the Aryan groups 
travelled onward the more consolidated necessarily 
became the association of tribes into nations ; whilst 
the patriarchal and individualist system of the Arabs 
fell to pieces before disciplined organisation, as soon 
as the factitious unity lent by religious fervour began 
to decline. 

But for the new revelation of Mahomet, and the | 
strength it temporarily gave them, the Moslems would | 
never have started on their march of conquest; and | 
the faith their Prophet taught them, whilst it sent | 
them out to subdue the world and humble all men, of 
itself doomed them to failure when they met a loftier | 
and more altruistic creed than theirs. And yet whilst 
the primitive impulse of Islam lasted its achievement 
was almost miraculous, and the story of it as told in 
the book now before us is worth reading, if only as a 
record of fact. Arabia, the ancient seat of wealth, of 
enterprise and of civilisation, had long before been 
swept by some great catastrophe of which history tells | 
us nothing. Its peoples had spread far afield ; up into | 
Syria and Judea across into Egypt ; carrying with them | 
mostly their Baal and Fire-worship, their pantheism, | 
and, be it said, their enterprise and greed. Phoenicians, — 
Jews, and the hordes of nomads who roamed Mesopo- | 
tamia, were all of kindred blood with the predatory 
Bedouin who still lingered on the Sabean soil of his | 
fathers. But by the seventh century after Christ the | 
old gods had grown weary and dumb: and the hosts of 
confused idolaters yearned for a new Messiah, who | 
should bring them a creed less exacting than that of | 
‘Christ, less complex than that of Moses. The epileptic 
shepherd of Mecca dreamed the creed they cried for, 
‘* There is but one God and / am His prophet”. Those 
who pronounce the formula shall be saved, those who 
shrink from it shall be killed in this world and | 
be damned in the next. What a tremendous message 
was this to men who had been taught to believe that 
dreamless sleep for ever was their lot after death ! 
Not sleep, but exquisite sensual enjoyment for all 
eternity was what Mahomet promised. With such an 
incentive the new faith lifted its votaries into a sublime 
-aristocracy, and for a time gave them the strength and 


unity which their racial qualities had denied them, 
even as a similar fervour and sense of selection sent 


| the warriors of the Catholic kings and the Emperor 
_ Charles irresistibly through the world seven hundred 


years later. Less than eighty years after the Hegira 


_ of Mahomet the victorious hosts of the crescent had 


swept north, east and west, carrying all before them, 
even to the far Moghreb washed by the limitless 
Atlantic, that stayed further progress that way. Across 
the narrow Straits they swarmed, Arab and Berber, 
Copt and Syrian, meeting with no resistance from a 


| race so much in accord with their own. But the racial 


centrifugal tendency before long became stronger than 
the religious bond, and the moment Islam lost cohesion 
the system was doomed in the face of peoples whose 
traditions were agglomerative, and whose faith was 
unselfish. But during the centuries that the Moors 
dominated in Spain, their work for civilisation, for 
science, for literature and for art was such as to make 
the world eternally their debtor. But for them and 
their Jewish subjects the most precious monuments of 
learning and imagination would have been lost in the 
ages of darkness. Cordova, Toledo, Seviile and 
Murcia, kept the lamp of learning aglow when all 
around was gloom. The influence was afterwards 
destroyed by the Italian and Greek renaissance, but 
some remains still, and it is well that the story of a 
great attempt and inevitable failure should be told 
again at length. 


NOVELS. 


‘“‘The Third Experiment.” By Rosamund B. Lang- 
bridge. London: Unwin. 1904. 6s. 


If ‘‘ The Third Experiment” is only Miss Langbridge’s 
second book, it is quite an extraordinary achievement, 
for a writer of such slight experience. The ease with 
which she handles her characters is nothing less than 
masterly. Mrs. Guinane, the charwoman, with her 
hideous sordid ways and her voluble unseemly gossip ; 
O’Mara, generous, overbearing, sanguine and amorous ; 
Mrs. Malony, vulgar and malicious; and above all 
Zena, the heroine, resourceful, ingenious and trium- 
phant, with her good looks and quick wit, all these are 
but a few of many fine, clearly drawn and characteristic 
creations. Miss Langbridge depicts in a grim relent- 


' less way scenes of degraded Irish peasant life, not a 
| picturesque, witty Catholic peasantry, but people of 


some part of Ireland where a dreary Protestantism 
reigns, and where a strange ugly dialect is spoken. 
She is curiously successful in reproducing the dccent, 
thus giving local colour to her atmosphere, without 
bewildering and irritating the reader. Her style, 
effective and powerful as it is, is spoilt now and then 
by over-elaboration and a superabundance of detail 
mars and blurs the effect of her descriptions. But her 
slight touches both of humour and of pathos are un- 
forced and sincere, and her originality both in the 
choice of subject and of its treatment is unquestionable 


| and remarkable. 


‘* Baccarat: a Novel.” By Frank Danby. With Illus- 
trations by Parys. London: Heinemann. 1904. 6s. 

It is not a pleasant story which Frank Danby has to 
tell in ‘‘ Baccarat” although in the telling there is 
evidence of considerable ability. A young English- 


| man, a provincial solicitor, has married a French girl 


the orphan and only child of an impecunious gambling 
French baron, and they lead a happy life for some years. 
They have a nice house, a comfortable income and a 
couple of children, when they decide upon taking their 
summer holiday on the French coast, Julie despite her 
successful acclimatisation having something of a feel- 
ing of nostalgia. At the very moment of their holiday 
important work turns up and John after taking his 
family over has to return home. Julie finds the French 
seaside resort very dull until she is persuaded to visit 
the Casino : there she begins to give evidence of having 
inherited her father’s gambling spirit and quickly falls 
under the influence of a most objectionable character. 
This man eggs her on to lose all the money she has and 
to borrow from him and then, when her husband is due, 
rather than face him she accompanies M. Diderot to 
Paris. John follows her, takes her back and thinks he 
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forgives her until a child is born of which he is not the | 


father, and the conclusion of the book is largely taken 
up with an account of his mental struggle,- only satis- 
factorily concluded by a timely fire removing the inno- 
cent interloper from his home. Frank Danby has 
decided talent in delineating character, we wish that it 
had been exercised on a pleasanter theme. 


‘*The Seiners.” By James B. Connolly. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1904. 6s. 


Mr. Connolly has written some excellent books about 
the seafaring folk of Gloucester, Mass., and the latest 
addition to their number is a worthy companion to the 
earlier ones. The story as such is of the slightest, yet 
the book may be read from beginning to end without 
any feeling of resentment from the reader on this 
account, for the men are so vividly portrayed, the 
infinite variety of the sea on which they spend the best 
part of their lives so happily represented in words that 
the interest is held throughout. On these points it 
may be compared with Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Captains 
Courageous”. The Gloucester seiners are fine folks 
with whom it is well to become acquainted as they are 


London : 


here represented on shore, engaged in their arduous | 


labours in the mackerel fishing, and in their annual con- 
test, when in a stormy sea the vessels are raced under 
full sail at imminent danger to life but—for some of 
the competitors—with something more than the mere 
prize in view. 


‘*The Invisible Playmate and W. V.” 
Canton. 
38. Od. 
It is curious that the most genuinely pathetic or 
humorous, and most subtly truthful, portraits of 
children are drawn by men rather than women, who 
might be expected to understand them better. Mr. 
Canton has been successful in conveying the grace 
and charm of a little child. To appreciate W. V. 
and “her book” one must be, not a child, but a 
devoted child-lover, and then the reading of it will be 
a delight. W. V.’s quaint remarks, her shrewd per- 
ceptions, her lovely imaginings, at an age when the 
‘* trailing clouds of glory” have not yet floated away, 
are all set down, just as they were engraved in a 
father’s memory by the bitter sharpness of his loss. 
For W. V. died young. 


By William 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1904. 


** Missing Ladyland.” By James Alfred. 
Grant Richards. 1904. 6s. 


This book is a nightmare of a distorted imagination. 
It is not amusing and it is only interesting as a revela- 
tion of the depths to which human ingenuity can sink. 
Its production must have involved considerable industry 
and a great deal of misspent thought on the part of the 
author, but we cannot imagine either writer or reader 
deriving any pleasure*or profit from it. The book tells 
of an island which is populated only by women who are 
ruled over by an Amazon Queen called Zuleika, who 
dwells at a place subtly named Dear-est-Giz. On this 
island a man seeking escape from an incompatible wife 
happens, and it is with his adventures thereon that the 
story deals. 
been missed. 


London : 


** With a View to Matrimony and other Stories.” 
James Blyth. London: Grant Richards. 1904. 6s. 


Mr. Blyth’s stories of peasant life are comparable 
with those of Maarten Maartens in their grim truthful- 
ness and brutal reality. They are redolent of the soil, 
the atmosphere reeks of damp earth, and the mist of 
the marshy East-Anglian country. His grotesque 
creatures are repulsive in their strange callousness and 
disgusting bestiality, and absurd in their ignorance and 
superstition, but it is the true grotesqueness and ab- 
surdity of the poor and degraded ; he has in no way 
idealised the marshman, or marshwoman. He is more 
successful when he describes the horrible and sordid, 
than in his pleasanter and more cheerful portraits of 
the honest fisherman or farmer. There is considerable 
ingenuity shown in the construction of his plots, and 
a pleasant sense of humour in his appreciation of 
character. 
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‘*Missing Ladyland’”’ would not have 


By | 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Eager Heart: a Christmas Mystery-Play.” By Alice M. 


Buckton. London: Methuen. 1904. 


It may be that the mystery-play cannot be revived, that the 
atmosphere in which it throve no longer exists. As art we 
do not say that one need wish for its resuscitation, but in 
some of these mysteries there certainly is intense dramatic 
force. Anyone who is not impressed by the dramatic force of 
“Everyman” has no soul. Didactically we believe such 


' drama has power, and for that reason if for no other we 


cordially welcome Miss Buckton’s “ Eager Heart”. As a poem 
it is of course rooted in antiquarianism. That is not to rule it 
out; the Eneid was the same. Undoubtedly the highest art never 
is rooted in antiquarianism, but minor art may none the less 
be quite welcome, especially if it has another motive at least 
as strong. ‘ Eager Heart” as a Christmas play is a real relief 
from the mass of entertainments that vulgarise the great 
feast of Christ into something very much like sheer paganism. 
There is a good deal of charm in this mystery and it has the 
right feeling : it is essentially religious. We shall have more to 
say of it next Saturday, after seeing it presented at Lincoln's 
Inn Hall on Wednesday. 


“ The Secret of Petrarch.”. By Edmund James Mills. London: 
Unwin. 1904. 12s. net. 

Can there be two writers of this name? Is this plain Mr. 
Edmund James Mills, or is it not surely Professor Edmund 
James Mills LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., &c., &c., Emeritus Professor 
of Chemistry at the Glasgow Technical College, and author of 
“Fuel and its Applications ” and many other scientific works ? 
If so one cannot but take a distinct pleasure in finding a sturdy 
man of science thus saturating himself in the afternoon 
of life with the passionate poetry of Petrarch. For there 
can be no doubt that Professor (nut Mr., we hope) Mills 
has been through Petrarch again and again and again, and in 
a family game of Petrarch quotations we dare wager that he 
would never once have to pay a forfeit. As to his book, it is 
throughout thoroughly original. He strips the poet of his 
licence, and adopts the excellent scientific method of always 
taking him literally. Laura he proves to have been a maiden 
of low degree, a farmhand apparently. Petrarch had, as we 
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ual Premium at age 25, £25 9s. 2d. Total Premiums paid in 35 years 
would amount to £891 Os. 10d. ‘ 
Estimated results on attaining age 60. 
A Cash Payment of £1,525 O 0; or, 
An Annuity of 140 O OQ; or, 
A Free Paid-up Policy for 2,180 ©O oO. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE OFFICE, 
66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.c. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager and Actuary. 


FOUNDED 1823 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company 


ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE LIFE OFFICES 
transacting LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, and ANNUITY 
Business alone — without Fire, Marine, or other risks — which 
affords the Additional Security of « Substantial Capital 
(£500,000) besides A LARGE AND INCKEASING ACCUMULATED 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND now rapidly approaching 


£4,000,000. 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 


‘* The company offers to its clients these principal attractions— 
absolute safety, premiums lower than in the majority of offices, large 
bonuses, and liberal policy conditions. The management is marked 
by a happy combination of push and care which promises a con- 
tinuance of the prosperity the company now enjoys.” 

The Joint Stock Companies’ Journal, 


Manager and Actuary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.LA. 


Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—z1 Kinc Wituiam Sr., E.C.; West End—174 Piccabitty, W. 


| 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds, £4,194,485, Income, £398,982. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 


2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JamMEs SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHUR CeciLt, Deputy Chairman. 


Joun Rosert Freeman, Esq. | Cuarces Price, Esq. 

Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. | Henry Riptey, Esq. 

Sir AnpreEw Lusk, Bart. | Rosert Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 
Mutter, Esq. D.Sc. 

Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured - one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Jfanager and Secretary. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. Established 1837. 
Accumulated Funds amount to £13,000,000. 
Over 60 per cent, of the Members who died during last 


| Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, not with- 


standing that the Premiums do not as a rule 


| exceed the non-profit rates of other offices, were, on 


INCREASING BONUSES | 


an average, equal to an addition of over 50 per cent. to 
the Original Assurances. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, SPECIAL CLASS—WITH PROFITS. 
See New Prospectus, with full information on application, 


LONDON: 17 Kinc Wittiam St., E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Anprew Square, Epinsurcu. 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


NEW BUSINESS for 1903 - £3,131,728. 


**The Society is doing well for its members, and is likely to 
do still better.”—Insvrance News. 


EIGHT-OPTION TABLE 
And other Attractive Schemes. 


Send for particulars to Dept. 11, 
Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £50,000,000. 
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! 
thought, after the manner of poets, called his mistress cruel | 
(fera), but the learned Professor shows that this means “un- | 
tamed creature”. “She lived like a wild thing”, he goes on, 
“j,e. quite unconventionally ”. And again: “Itis clear... 
that Laura lived in a squalid farmhouse”. ‘The conditions in 
which Laura lived were mean and even disgusting.” Petrarch, | 
some have thought, had described this life—again after the | 
manner of poets—as vile and weary (vita faticosa e vile): | 
they are in the wrong: he was referring to life on a farm. | 
“ The word ‘ faticosa’”, says Professor Mills very ingeniously, | 
“evidently indicates that she [Laura] took her part in the 
farm work”. Then “fere selvagge”, which has been inter- | 
preted “cruel monsters”, really means “coarse brutes” (i.e. | 
the farmyard animals); “the poet had doubtless seen them | 
often enough, and received the undesirable attentions of the 
dogs”. But it is in the discovery of the exact cause of Laura’s | 
death and the real place of her burial that the latest writer on | 
Petrarch has rendered his greatest service to scholars. Misled | 
by the richness of the imagery we had always thought that the 
“tempesta oriental” of Canzone III. which struck down the | 
poet’s silken-rigged, golden-sailed, ivory-built barque, was | 
poetry for the plague. Not a bit of it, and of course we bow | 
to the man of science: Laura died “through sudden chill”, | 
caught in an “appalling easterly hurricane”, working on an | 
already enfeebled constitution, and Professor Mills quotes the | 
Transactions of the London Obstetrical Society further to 
elucidate the cause of death. As to Laura’s burial-place, | 
tradition and the note in the Virgil—which by the way we are | 
told is a forgery—are wrong in assigning the Church of the | 
Friars Minor at Avignon. Has not the poet told us that her | 
grave is composed of a “few stones”, that it is a “little | 
grave”, that ‘“‘a little earth” covers his happiness? How then | 
could Laura possibly be buried in a tomb ina church? Is it | 
likely that a poet would say under the ground, when he meant | 
under a marble slab? Of course not. For marble is a rock 
crystallised in a saccharoidal manner composed of carbonate | 
of lime, while earth, soil or ground is of many kinds. Firstly— 
but we think we have said enough to show that the lover of 
Petrarch may pass some entertaining hours with this delight- 
fully refreshing and original study in the higher walks of | 
Tuscan poetry. Our only hope is that the learned Professor | 
may undertake a similar study on Dante: he has set us think- 
ing seriously that Beatrice may after all have been a kitchen- 
maid. The illustrations to the book are deserving of praise. 


“Old Florence and Modern Tuscany.” 
London: Dent. 1904. 3s. 6d. net. 


This is not a book to review but simply to commend, and 
that in no measured terms. It is long since we have had 
submitted to us an English book on Italy which so entirely 
deserves whole-hearted and unreserved commendation. Mrs. 
Ross’ sketches are no mere “impressions”—that convenient 
refuge of the half-instructed—but vivid, true, faithful pictures, | 
born of sympathy and insight, at once informing and entertain- | 
ing, and though their range is not wide, they contrive to give 
the reader an excellent and veracious view of Tuscany and the 
Tuscans in general. A work of the kind robs the critic of his 
trade, and so in two words which are often more complimentary 
than two columns, we advise the reader to take up and read for 
himself a book which because of its truthfulness calls for no 
criticism, and because of its perspicacity requires no elucidation. 
Among the illustrations are three drawings by Miss Erichsen 
at her best: the view of Poggio Gherardo, Mrs. Ross’ ancient 
habitation, is a striking presentment, exquisite in its detail, and 
instinct with a genuine feeling of the antique. 


By Janet Ross. 


“The Heart of a Continent.” By Colonel F. E. Younghusband. 
London: Murray. 1904. 6s 


As Tibet has imparted anew interest to Colonel Younghusband, 
so the Russo-Japanese war lends new interest to this narrative 
of his travels in Manchuria, across the Gobi Desert, and over 
the Himalayas. This new and cheaper edition is practically 
identical with the original except that two chapters dealing with 
Chitral and Hunza have been omitted because they do not deal 
with travel pure and simple. This record often years’ wanderings 
and adventures among Asiatic peoples “fromthe highlycultured | 
Hindu to the rough tribesmen of the Himalayas”’, amid some 
of the most impressive scenery in the world from the valleys 
and heights of the Pamirs to the lonely stretches of the Gobi 
Desert, will no doubt in its present easily accessible form be 
warmly welcomed. 


*“Cassell’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
12s, 6d. net. 


London: Cassell. 


1904. 


A popular cyclopzedia in a single volume which for reference 
as to a date or an essential fact is certain to be of considerable 
use to writers and speakers. It is based on “ Cassell’s Concise 
Cyclopedia” which originally was. much in request. Great 
industry and care have obviously been expended in its pre- 
paration. 


| For this Week's Books see page 708 
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The Proprietors of PERRIER have pleasure 
in announcing that they have been honoured with 


A ROYAL WARRANT 


of Appointment to 


H.M. THE KING. 


PERRIER although long the Table 
Water of connoisseurs has only lately 
become widely known in England. 


FRENCH NATURAL SPARKLING TABLE WATER 


champagne of Tabie Wa, 
ts, 


& 


Idea} Water for 


. comes from the South of France. The spring lies in the 
fle rier opea plain, amidst vineyards, nine miles from the ancient 
Roman town of Nimes. PERRIER is bottled only at 
the Spring, Vergeze, France. 
is a Light, Crisp, Invigorating Water, with a very 
agreeable Sub-Acid Flavour ; has Digestive Properties 
of a high order ; and mixes with Whisky or Wine with- 
out altering their Colour or Taste. 


Perrier 


is much appreciated by Ladies on account of its Fresh- 
ness and delicacy. Has an abundance of pure Vatural 
Carbonic Acid Gas, which places it in a class of 
its own. 


Perrier 


has power to xaturaily stimulate the action of the 
Kidneys, which makes it invaluable to Gouty sub- 
jects and those afflicted with the Uric Acid Habit 
generally. 


PERRIER may be had at the Carlton, Savoy, Cecil, Claridge’s, Café 
Royal, Trocadero, and other first-class Hotels and Restaurants. 


Perrier 


PRICES of PERRIER in Original Cases: 


50 Large Bottles, 22/-; 100 Half Bottles, 35-; 
100 Quarter Bottles, 2G/-, 
CARRIAGE PAID IN UNITED KINGDOM, 

SAMPLE CASES of PERRIER containing two Large, two 

Small, and two Quarter Bottles, with the 
Analysis and Medical and Scientific Reports on the Water, will be 
Sent, Carriage Paid, to any Address in the U.K., on receipt of 
P.O. for 2'*, addressed to the London Office of PERRIER 
(Depart. 45), 45 and 46 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 
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“SPECIAL” 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


To HRH.rn,.PRINCE or WALES. 
** Lancet’”’ and “ British Medical 
Journal’? Analyses and Medical 


G B.” Opinions post free. 


DIABETES 
WHISKY 


For Kidney Complain 
for Rheumatism & Gou 
OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


GEORCE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 


Te.ecrams: “ DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2838 LONDON WALL. 


Carriage paid. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle .. .. 5/6 | Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. + 7/6 Russia Leather Case 21/- 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6 Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 


Wholesale: Osporne, GARRETT, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


EPPS’S An admirable Food 
of the Finest Quality 

and Flavour. 
eS: a Species being dis- 


Cocoa Nib, maintains its leadi iti 
after three-quartcrs of a Cen on the bat fem 
of Cocoa for every-day use. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


WHEN IN DOUBT- 
use VINOLIA Soap 


for your complexion. 


Premier, 4d. Toilet (Otto), 10d. 


XUM 


| 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS*AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VAJL.UED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and A B C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON.. 


BOOKS. 
Largest Stock in London of 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 


All in perfectly new condition as originally published, but at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
DECEMBER SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE JUST READY. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—BOOKS at 3d. to od.. 

IN THE SHILLING DISCOUNT. Just issued, and sent post free on 

application, a pe po of Books, many illustrated and in handsome bindings, from 

Sows rice of which the above liberal discount is allowed.-GILBERT & 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


A. & F. DENNY have just issued a New List of 
pages, containing the most recent and noteworthy BOOKS of the Season, 
luding Books for Children and for Presents.—Post free on application to A. & 
DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C. 
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THE LONG EARS OF THE LAW. 


Illustrated by A. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 
See this week’s ** PUBLIC OPINION.” 


BARRS 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


DAFFODILS 


THe: MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS | 


BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS. 
Contains 6 ‘Bulbs each of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for 
Pot-culture or for the Flower Border. 

Half the above Collection Jor 10/6. 


BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
Contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable- 
for Naturalising. 
Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


CAUTION! 


GENUINE 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, 
DYSENTERY, &c. 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from eminent Physicians 
accompany each bottle. 


LYONS & CO., Ltd., are issuing a Prospectus offering 
£125,000 4$ per cent. Debenture Stock (part of an 
authorised issue of £250,000 Debenture Stock) at £103 

per cent. Copies of the Prospectus (which contains the terms 

of the issue and is the only document inviting subscriptions for 
the stock) with the necessary forms of application may be 


| obtained at the Company’s Office, Cadby Hall, Kensington, W.; 


of the Brokers of the Company, Messrs. John Prust & Co., 
37 Throgmorton Street, E.C.; the Solicitors, Messrs. Bartlett 
& Gluckstein, 199 Piccadilly, W.; or the Bankers, Parr’s Bank, 
Limited, Head Office and Branches. A copy of the Prospectus 


| has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
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| Some Dotable Books. 


BOOKS 


READ 


Everyone. 


BY WHAT AUTHORITY? By 


RoBert HuGu Benson. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Svotsman.—‘‘ A powerful and impressive novel. It is 
hard to :ay whether the book presses its dramatic or its 


religious interest more. 


THE TALKING MASTER. An 


Irresponsible Novel. By W. TEIGNMOUTH 
SHoRE, Editor of the -tcademy. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Made with a skill which recalls the saying 
that the highest art hides art. Its readers will feel sorry 
when it comes to a close.” 
By 


HURRICANE ISLAND. 


. MARRIOTT-WaAtson. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
Pall Mali Gazette.— The hearty pleasure of fierce 
fighting and the absorbing suspense of villany and violence 
ever impending are here in full measure ; and withal we 
have real humour and the literary something that is 


described as ‘ distinction.’ ” 


A PRINCE OF THE PEOPLE. 
By Major TREVor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
L A romance of Modern Royalty. 


THIRD EDITION. NOW READY. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS. By 


PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL. Demy 
8vo. With Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author. 16s. 
Review of Reviews.—“‘ The Princess Zadziwill's ‘ Recol- 
lections’ is one of the most charming and fascinating 
volumes of the kind ever written in the English language. 
She has the wit and style of the French and the romantic 
imagination of the Slav. All the pages of this book are 
interesting.” 


MY KEY OF LIFE. By Heren 
KELLER, B.A., Author of ‘*The Story of 
My Life.” With new Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Daily Graphic.—* This little book may be ied as 
an epilogue to ‘The Story of My Life,’ which recently 
created such a sensation, emanating, as it did, from the 
oy of a girl who was both blind and deaf, and who would 
dumb as well but for her own courage and the devotion 
of her teacher.” 


THE ISLES OF SUNSET. By 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, M.A., 
Author of ** The Hill of Trouble,” Xc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Bystander.—“ Each of these six stories is complete 
and beautiful, tender, spiritual, and sincere. Here is skill 
in the manipulation of a story, a high thought made clear 
by beautiful language. What more can one say in praise 
of a fine book ’” 


JESUS. A Collection of Ancient English 
Devotions in Prose and Verse. Compiled 
and Edited by RoBERT HUGH BENSON. 
Yorkshire Post.—‘* There is a vein of allegory running 
through the stories, which are ph: in Puritau English, 
which makes for simplicity and charm. It is an uncon- 
ventional book, well worth reading.” 


ALL THINGS ARE YOURS. 
By the Rev. SILVESTER HoRNE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Dealing with art, sport, the press, politics, &c. 


NOTES. ON POPULAR RA- 
TIONALISM. By Canon HENsLey HEN- 
son. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Aids to faith on questions at issue in the modern world. 


A HUMOROUS STORY. 


DOLLY’S GOVERNESS. Being 


the Strange Adventures of a Splendid Liar. 
By GEORGE SOAMES LAYARD. With Full- 
page Illustrations by Lewis BAUMER. 


1s. net. 
THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


By 

CHARLES WAGNER. Translated from the 

French by Mary Louise HENDEE. With 

an Introduction and Biographical Sketch by 
Grace Kinc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

President RoosEVELT, speaking, a few weeks ago, at a 

meeting at Washi , said: “It there is one which 

I should like to have read by all our people it is ‘ The 

Simple Lirve.’” 
ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
The Peel Collection and the Dutch School of Painting (Sir Walter 
Armstrong). Seeley. 7s. net. 


Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 


Verrocchio (Maud Cruttwell). 
Burne-Jones (Fortunée de Lisle). 


BIOGRAPHY 

Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones (2 vols. By G. B-J.) Macmillan, 
30s. net. 

Honoré de Balzac: His Life and Writings (Mary F. Sandars), 
Murray. 12s, net. 

Emerson: Poet and Thinker (Elisabeth Luther Cary). Putnams, 
83.50. 

Life of Omar Al-Khayyami (J. K. M. Shirazi). Foulis. 

FICTION 
By What Authority (Robert Hugh Benson). Isbister. 6s. 
Ghost Stories of an Antiquary (Montague Rhodes James). Arnold. 


The Prisoner of Mademoiselle (Charles G. D. Roberts). Constable. 
6s. 

Dear Fatherland (ex-Lieutenant Bilse). Lane. 6s. 

A Spoiled Priest and Other Stories (Rev. P. A. Sheehan). Unwin. 
55. 

Children of Men (Bruno Lessing), 5s. net ; Daughters of Desperation 
(Hildegard Brooks), 3s. 6¢. net. Blackwood. 

Nel Regno del Cervino (di Edmondo de Amicis. Nuovi Bozzetti e 


Racconti). Milano: Fratelli Treves. 3/.50. 
As Down of Thistles (Arthur Wenlock). Alston Rivers. 35. 6a, 
net. 
HIsTORY 
| The Viceroy’s Post-Bag (Michael MacDonagh). Murray. 12s. nets 


pt (Viscount Milner. 11th Edition). Arnold. 6s. 

A History of enham in the County of Essex (Rev. J. P. Shawcross). 
Skeffington. 10s. 6a. 

Records of the Sterlingshire Militia (Compiled by A. H. Middleton). 
Stirling : Eneas Mackay. 

An Unwritten Chapter in the History of Education (H. Kingsmill 
Moore), 7s. 6a. net; The Seventeenth Century in English Litera- 
ture (Barrett Wendell), 7s. net; Famous Fighters of the Fleet 
(Edward Fraser), 6s. ; Roman Historical Sources and Institutions 
(Edited by Henry’ A. Sanders). Macmillan. 

A Student’s History of Scotland (D. W. Rannie). Methuen. 3,5. 6d. 

Hampstead Wells: A Short History. (George W. Potter). Bell. 

Revolutionary Types (Ida A. Taylor). Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Historical Mysteries (Andrew Lang). Smith, Elder. gs. net. 


England in E 


Law 


The Law Relating to Sewers and Drains (Alexander Macmorran and 
W. Addington Willis). Butterworth. 255. net. 


| Copinger’s Law of Copyright (Fourth Edition by J. M. Easton). 


Stevens and Haynes. 
Babylon and Assyrian Laws, Contracts and Letters (C. H. W. Johns). 
Edinburgh: Clark. 12s. net. 


THEOLOGY 


| Aspects of the Atonement (Rev. Lonsdale Ragg). Rivingtons. 2s. 6a 


| The Man in the Pew (Joseph Dawson). 


net. 
Lux Mundi (Edited by Charles Gore). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 
A Book of the Love of Jesus (Compiled and Edited by Robert Hugh 
Benson). Isbister. 35. 6d. net. 
Kelly. 2s. 6d. 


The Visible Church in the Light of Reason and History (Rev. J. T. F. 


Farquhar). Aberdeen: Wyllie. 55. 6d. net. 

The Christian Opportunity (Randall Thomas Davidson). Macmillan. 
35. 6d. net. 

Studies in Biblical Law (Harold M. Wiener). Nutt. 35. 6d. net. 


| The Eternal Saviour-Judge (James Langton Clarke). Murray. gs. net. 


| God’s Board (Edwar 


White Benson). 
The Church in Madras (Rev. Frank Penny). 
The Christian’s Log Book. Jarrold. 55. net. 


Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 
Smith, Elder. 215. net. 


| Innocents’ Day Addresses delivered in Westminster Abbey (George G. 


Bradley). Murray. 6s. net. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


No. 51. DECEMBER, 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 
RUSSIA, ENGLAND, AND M. JOSEPH PRUDHOMME—/ 4.U RENCE JERROLD. 
THE DECLINE OF PARLIAMENT—/ £O.VARD COURTNEY. 


| THE ORGANISATION OF NATIONAL RESOURCES—C. F. S//EZ. 
| THE MEDALS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE—1. (///ustrated)-THE EARL 


EGERTON OF TATTON. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE—Ji'/LF RID WARD. 

ELIZABETHAN CRIME-PLAYS—/. Si/.VGSSY ROBERTS, 

RHODESIA AND THE CHARTER—/. DOSSIL. 

BAYEUX TAPESTRY—/. HORACE ROUND. 

LIBERAL CLUBS AND THE LIBERAL PARTY—W. /. FJSHER (late Editor 
the Daily Chronicle). 

MOUNTAINEERING ACCIDENTS— VALD HUGHES. 

THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE—4//°RED FELLOWS. 

ON THE LINE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & List. 


SrEAKER.—“ Of the practitioners of the school of the modern ‘novel of adven- 
ture’ Mr. Stanley Weyman is easily first.” 

IttustraTeD Lonpon News.—“‘In his own field Mr. Weyman distances all 
competitors.” 


MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S 


The Abbess of Vlaye. 


NEW ROMANCE. 8. 


Trutu.—“ A fascinating book. Only 
a novelist like Mr. Stanley Weyman, 
who has trodden himself all the high- 
ways and byways ot the history of the 
and a novel scarcely surpassed by time of which he writes, could so trans- 
any of its predecessors from the same port you to those days, and so infect you 
pen.” with their spirit of adventure. ' 


Patt Matt Gazette.—“ It is a 
breathless chronicle of danger, love, 
senerosity, and vengeance, a trophy of 
imaginative strength and refinement, 


To be Completed in Three Volumes 4to. (13 in. by 12 in.), 
Price SIX GUINEAS NET each. 


VOLUME I HE CHEIROPTERA, THE INSECTIVORA, and a 
CARNIVORA, with the Sub-Order PINNIPEDIA) IS NOW READY. 


It is hoped that Vols. II. and III. will be issued at intervals of 
eight months each. 


*,* Subscriptions will only be received for the Set of Three Volumes. 


The Mammals of 
Creat Britain and Ireland. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
4to. (13 in. by 12 in.), cloth, gilt edges. 


The First Volume is illustrated as follows :— 


18 Photogravures by the AUTHOR ; 
31 “Plates by the AvTHoR, ARCHIBALD THoRsURN, and G. E. 


Lop: 
63 Plates by the AuTHoR and from Photographs. 


=° Only 1,025 Copies printed for England and America. Prospectus, with | 


Pilate, sent on application. 


Daily Mail.—*‘ The publication of the first volume of Mr. J. G. Millais’ great | 


work marks an epoch in the literature of science. It is the magnum opus of 
modern natural history, and, fittingly enough, it is dedicated to the King by special 
permission...... It is a combined triumph of scientific accuracy, actual experience, 
and of art. In it are comprehended the three main essentials in a work dealing 
with any fauna—first, scientific accuracy of arrangement ; secondly, good pictures 
both in colour and in black and white, drawn from life ; and, thirdly, exact informa- 


tion on the distribution and the life history of the various species .....Apart from — 


the enthralling interest of the theme, and the brightness of Mr. Millais’ writing, 
the volume is remarkable for its Giustentions." 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY PARRY 


LIDDON, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s. By Joun Octavius Jounston, M.A 


Principal of Cuddesdon on With a Concluding Chapter by the Lorp | 
ith 5 


BisHor oF Oxrorp. rations, 4 Portraits. 8vo. rss. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MANDELL 
CREIGHTON, D.D., sometime bishop of London. 
8 Portraits (4 Photograv ures) and 3 other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. net. 
Westminster Gazette.—*‘ We will only add that Mrs. Creighton could have 
raised no better memorial to her husband than this book. It is the portrait not of 
a dignitary. but of a man, truly and tenderly presented, but always living and 
characteristic.” 


By His Wire. With | 


THE LAST LETTERS OF AUBREY 


BEARDSLEY. Edited by the Rev. Joun Gray, of St. Patrick's, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. (ln a few days. 


THE ADVENTURES OF KING JAMES II. 
OF ENGLAND. By the Author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm_ Digby,” 
“Rochester,” &c. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. F. A. Gasouer, 
D.D., Abbot President of the English Benedictines. With 27 Portraits and 
other 8vo. 13s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle. —‘*The whole work may be heartily recommended as an 
interesting and valuable contribution to the history of the Stuart period. 


NEW FICTION. 
THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY. A Romance of 


the Days of Ivan the Terrible. By FreED WutsHaw. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Daily News.—‘‘ The plot is ingenious, ont the picture of Ivan the Terrible 
carries with it the conviction of its essential reality ..... The Czar’s changing moods 
are narrated with much spirit, while there is sufficient adventure to satisfy the most 
insatiate appetite.” 


A DAUGHTER OF JAEL. By Lady Ripvtey. 
Crown Evo. 6s. 

Aberdeen Daily Journal.—‘* The book is a poets study of contending emo- 
tions...... Lady Rid) -y- handled a theme as old as the world in a very novel and 
vigorous manner. e story is exceedingly well told; the various episodes are 
brightly depicted, and the characters are delineated with much skill and no little 
vivacity.” 


%.° An Lilustrated Catalogue of New Books will be sent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, F.C. 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 
MEMORIALS OF EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


With 41 pene da Tiistrations. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
Printed on Hand-made Paper. 30s. net. 

Times.—‘‘ Burne-Jones was a personality at once impressive and fascinating, 
beloved and almost worshipped by many friends ; and to tell the story of his life in. 
the full and authentic manner in which i it is here told i is, as it were, to bring anew 
anda wider circle under the charm.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT'S NEW BOOK, 


THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: a Commentary. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. With 30 Photogravure Plates. 
after Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, and over 200 Iilustra- 
tions in the Text by the same Artist. 2 "vols., extra crown 8vo.. 
21s. net. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS'S NEW BOOK. 
THE SIN OF DAVID: a Poetical Drama. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 


MUSICIANS. 
Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. 
Vol. I., A-E, 21s. net. 


Twenty-five years having passed since the publication of the first 
volume of this standard Dictionary, the Publishers felt that the time 
had come for bringing it thoroughly up to date. New Composers, 
Artists, and Subjects had to be taken into account ; omissions and errors 
to be made good ; and the whole work to be reconsidered both as to plan 
and execution. The revision was entrusted to Mr. Fuller Maitland, 
who had already edited the Appendix to the original Dictionary under 
Sir George Grove's supervision. The New Edition -vill extend to five 
volumes, of which the firstis now ready, while the remainder will ba 
éssued at intervals of a year, so that the publication will be complete by 
the end of 1908. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET. 


Being the Life and Recstoctions of Sir JOHN R. 
ROBINSON. Compiled and Edited by FREDERICK MOY 
THOMAS. With Tontsait. 8vo. 14s. net. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME 
(1778-1840). 


In § vols. 8vo. 


D’ARBLAY 


As Edited by her Niece, BARRETT. With Preface and Notes 


by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. In 6 vols. 
Vol. I. 1778 to June 1751. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


SIR WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, K.C.B., 


F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L., late Director of the Natural History Museum, and 
President of the Royal Zoological Society. A Personal Memoir. By CH ARLES 
J. CORNISH, M.A., F.Z.S. With Photogravure Portraits, 8vo. 8s. ¢d. net. 
Nature.—“ The author i is to be decidedly congratulated on the attractive manner 
in which he has laid before the public the main features of a very interesting and 
highly successful scientific career. 
Academy and Literature.—“ Delightful memoir.” 
_ Globe. —*‘ Quite a model of what such things ald be.” 


FAMOUS FIGHTERS OF THE FLEET. 


Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke in the Days of the Old Navy.. 
By EDWARD FRASER. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ARM) AND NAVY GAZETTE.—“ The book will delight every man who 
for Poy.” in the Navy, and we cannot imagine any gg More suit. as a present 
for a boy. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Joun Mortey. 


Globe 8vo. . 48. net. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ 


THE ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH IN 
RUEGEN. With Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By JAMES 
Bryce, D.C.L. A New Edition, Enlarged and Revised “eg out, with a 
Chronological Table of Events, and 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF A CHURCH-GOER. 


Globe 8vo. gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
By the 


ARACHNIA: Being Occasional Verses. 
late Rev. James Roperrson, formerly Headmaster of Hailey onry Palen. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece from a Portrait by the late Charles Furse, 
A.R.A. Fceap. 8vo. 5s. net. (Tuesday. 


IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION. Being the History of the Society for 
the Education of the Bj of Ireland, —— known as the Kildare Place 
Society, 1811-1831. H. Kincsmitt Moore, D.D., bes of the Church: 
of Ireland Training cal ege. Extra crown 8vo. 7. 


THE TEMPER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Clark Lectures given 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the a 1902-1903. By Barretr 
WeENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard College. ‘Extra crown 8vo. 
78. net. 


*,* Macmillan’s New 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Mlustr ated Catalogue post-free on application. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
i AUCTION, at their House, 1 Street, 
NDAY, December 5, and Followin vd One o'clock 
recisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS ond AL HOCUMENTS, 
— Specimens of Queen Anne, Charles Charles IJ., Oliver Cromwell, 
een Elizabeth, Queen Victoria, Charles Dickens. Lord Tennyson, Rev. John 
= Mendelssohn, Dr. Isaac Watts, S, Richardson, Alexander Pope, Andrew 
Marvell, Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Nelson, Lady Hamilton, &c.—an interesting 
Series of Letters and Manuscripts i in the Autograph of Samuel Taylor Coleridge— 
a Series of interesting Letters to Mrs. Thrale from Dr. Jobnson, James Boswell, 
‘Burke, David Garrick, Oliver Goldsmith, Mrs. Siddons, &c.—Letter of Dr. Thomas 
Arne, Spranger Barry, Samuel Foote, Sir W. Temple, &e. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, December 7, and three following —- at One 
o'clock’ precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSC RIPTS, including Ro’ 
own Family Bible—the Fust and Schoeffer Psalter of 1459. on Valine Tiheeainaved 
Manuscript Hora—a Collection of First and Early Editions of John Bunyan's 
Writings— Rare Shakespearean Books aah Second and Fourth Folios 
First Editions of Swift, Fielding, Goldsmith, Pope—Hol ph Letters of 
Johnson— Manuscripts of Byron and Keats— Nelson's Original Letter-Book, 1796-7 
—a fine Illuminated MS. Prayer-Book from Ruskin’s Library— Rare Works con- 
nected with America—some very choice specimens of Binding, &c., including 
Selections from the Libraries of Sir THOMAS WHITE, Bart., J. LIVING- 
STONE ROE, Esq., J. H. BUSHBY, Esq., and others. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, INCLUDING THE LIBRARY OF 
THE LATE THOMAS ADAMS, ESQ. (SOLD BY ORDER OF THE 
EXECUTORS), INTERESTING AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by Auction, 

at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, December 6, 

and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, the above LIBRARY and other PRO: 
PERTIES, comprising Fine-Art and Architectural Works—Books by or relating to 
Turner, including a volume of Early Plates of Liber Studiorum—Smith’s Catalogue 
Raisonné, 8 vols. cloth- bate aed s_ George Engleheart, with Hand-Painted 
Miniatures—Burton’s Arabian Nights, Original Edition, 16 vols.—Folklore Society's 


Publications, 1878-1902, «9 vols.—The Alpine Journal, "1863- -1904, 21 vols.—Library | 


Editions of Dodsley’s Old Plays, Pepys’ Diary, Burke's Works, Jesse’s Works, &c., 
and Standard Modern Books of Travel, History and Biography—Killigrew's Plays, 
1664, with the rare Portrait, and others in Old English ‘Literature—Books relating 
po America—The Germ Original Issue—Keats’s Endymion, First Edition, boards, 

icut—Books illustrated by Rowlandson and Cruikshank—Also an interesting 
COL LECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, including fine examples of 
Andrew Marvell, David Garrick, Thackeray, Tennyson, Browning, Millais, and 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


THE HISTORY OF 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES. 


By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
2 vols. imperial 4to. with upwards of 700 Illustrations. 


Edition de Luxe, containing 34 Hand-painted Miniatures, including 
as Frontispiece a replica of a Portrait of Queen Alexandra, for which 
Her Majesty graciously sat to Mr. Alyn Williams for this work. This 
exquisite portrait can be obtained in no other form. Limited to 50 
copies, of which very few copies remain unsold. Price £52 Ics. net. 


Hand-made Paper Edition, without the Frontispiece and Coloured 
Mlustrations, limited to 510 copies, price £10 10s. net. 


London : 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


THIRD EDITION. Price 5s. net, by post 5s. 6d. 


THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


APPEALS, 1903-4 


(United Free Church Authorised Report). 


‘Containing the = verbatim record of the proceedings in the House of Lords, 

together with their +e my oye the Closed Records in the main action, 

-and in the Mode! Trust Deed Ca llants’ and iS yg Cases ; and 

the judgments in the Court of (t-2 Edited by R. L. ORR, M.A., LL.B., 
one of the Counsel engaged in the 


EpinsurGu : Macniven & WALLACE. Lonvon : Hopper & StouGHTon. 


ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND 


ANSWERS ON PROBLEMS OF THE DAY Ones. Political, and 
Social). By Wittiam T. Nicnoxson, B.A., Vicar of Egham. Cloth, 15. 6d. 
Paper edition, 1s. 

“*This remarkable little publication contains one hundred impartial yet clever! 
construed answers to a poo wo number of questions ss to the great 4 
political, and social problems of the day." —O.z/ford Review. 

“‘ Many of the author's remarks are shrewd—many of his arguments 
clusions are doubtful— some will be fiercely resented. Readers will judge = book 
very differently according to their parti tastes and re, 


Herald, 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, LONDON.” 
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LIST. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE 
TUDORS. By Sir WALTER BESANT. Containing 146 
Illustrations, mostly from contemporary prints, and a reproduction 


of Agas’s map." Demy 4to. cloth, 30s. net. 


THE KING’S HOMELAND. By 

. A. DUTT. With an Introduction by H. RripeR HaGcGar», 

ass at the express desire of his Majesty the King. Containing 

37 full-page Illustrations, mostly from drawings by Gordon Home, 
anda map. Square crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, ros. net. 


THE HARDY COUNTRY. By 
CHARLES G. HARPER, Author of ‘* The Ingoldsby Country ” 
&c. Containing over 100 Illustrations from drawings by the 
Author and from photographs, also a map. Large crown Svo. 
cloth, 6s. 


THE CANTERBURY PILGRIM- 
AGES. By H. SNOWDEN WARD and C. W. BARNES 
WARD. Containing 50 full-page plates from photographs by the 
Author, 23 line blocks in the text, and 3 maps. Large crown 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LIFE’S LESSER MOODS. by C. 
LEWIS HIND, Author of ‘‘ Adventures among a xe. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


PROGRESS AND THE FISCAL 
PROBLEM. By THOMAS KIRKUP, Author of “A 
History of Socialism.” Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY. 
An exhaustive practical treatise on the various methods adopted 
in working the process. By DAVID CUMMING. Containing 
numerous Illustrations and coloured plates. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
6s. net. 


THE GOLD E BAT. G. WopEnouse. 


Containing 8 full-page Illustrations from drawings by T. M. R. 
Whitwell. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WHO'S WHO, 1905. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


7s. 6d. net. Or bound in full red leather, with rounded corners 
and gilt edges, 10s. net. This year’s issue contains about 18,000 
biographies. 


WHO’S WHO YEAR-BOOK, 1905. 


Crown 8vo. limp cloth cover, Is. net. Containing all the 
important and useful tables which previous to 1903 were incor- 
porated in ‘‘ Who’s Who,” but have since been crowded out by 
biographies, with many important additions. 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 
AND DIRECTORY, 1905. Edited by EMILY JANES, 
Organising Secretary to the National Union of Women Workers 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Seventh year of new issue, revised, enlarged, and entirely 
remodelled. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. Bonnie 
Scotiand; Happy England; Japan, &c. Al! 
with page Illustrations in colour. 20s. net, 7s. 6d, med 6s. and 
3s. 6d. Prospectus will be sent on application, 


A, & C, BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


MR. SIDNEY LEE’S NEW BOOK. 
GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., 


Author of “ A Life of William Shakespeare,” &c. Illustrated with Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Lee's biographies are solid and vaiuable pieces of work. Famous as are 
the men, and familiar as is most of the ground traversed, these lives are by no 
means hackneyed ; there is frequent evidence of original work.” 

Prof. HERFORD, in Manchester Guardian. 
‘* An admirable synopsis of this radiant epoch of English history.” 
Morning Post. 

“The fine portraits which occur repeatedly i in these pages—in the patriotic, 
handsome, welcome volume now before us.” —adl Jali Gazette. 

“‘ The book, like all its author's writings. is learned and well weighed, so that its 
opinions carry autbority ; while its sober enthusiasm and dignified manner of 
writing cannot but recommend it highly to general readers who wish seriously to 
instruct themselves as to the achievements of the great Englishmen whom it com- 


memorates.”—Scotsman, 
THE OLD ROAD. 


By H. BELLOG, 
Author of “‘ The Path to Rome.” With numerous Photogravures and other 
Illustrations by Witttam Hype. Maps and Plans. - net, 

“Mr. Hilaire Belloc describes with much fascination of ae | his “exploration of 

the Pilgrim’s Way from Winchester to Canterbury." —Standard. 
“ Tt is full of the undivided wayward judgments of a strong individual person- 

ality, and forms, with letterpress and illustrations i in harmony, quite one of the most 
attractive of the gift-books of the year.” —Dai/y News. 


Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM'S Rectorial Address, “‘THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE STATE.” Paper, rs. net ; buckram, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
STATE. 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 


JOHN OF GAUNT. By S. Armirace-Smirtu. 

With Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

‘* We find here equally bold and striking views of the oy Duke’s domestic 
relations and his influence upon the civilisation of his age. The Appendices supply 
much curious information and the index deserves special commendation. Sumptu- 
ously produced, the illustrations are singularly appropriate...... No more important 
work on medizval history has appeared during recent years.”—A theneum. 


THE HISTORY OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


As Hitip A, Witkins. Being an Account of the 520 Acts of Bravery for 
which the Decoration has been awarded, and Portraits of 392 Recipients. 


4to. 21s. net. 

“* Nothing but praise can be found for this admirable volume. In it are gathered 
together coneiee and graphic, but modestly truthful and accurate accounts of the 
520 acts of bravery which have earned the coveted cross. It is a volume that 
should find a place in every British home. Mr. Wilkins has done his work well, 
and his volume distinctly supplies a want."—S7¢. /ases's Gasette. 


INNER JERUSALEM. By A. Goopricn Freer, 


Author of “ Outer Isles.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. By Cuarces Wuitey, 
Author of ‘‘ A Book of Scoundrels,” &c. 7s. €d. net. 

An original series of Studies on Rabelais, Commines, Casanova, Urquhart, and 

several of the famous Tudor Translators (with one or two Essays in a lighter vein). 


WILLIAM COBBETT. A Study of his Life as 


7 in his Writings. By E. I. Cartyte. Demy 8vo. illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


ed We have read this book with real enjoyment and interest." —A theneum. 
“Mr. Carlyle has a fascinating subject, and has written a very interesting 
book.”"—Westminster Gazette. 


PROFESSOR OSLER’S NEW BOOK. 
SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By Pro- 


fessor Witt1am Oster, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine at 
Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

“We can recommeni| this volume not only for its literary charm, but also for the 
thoughtful and suggestive dis scussion of the comforting conception of immortality 
from the standpoint of the scientific physician rather than from that of the philo- 
sopher or theologian...... Professor Osler’s little book is worthy of himasa disciple 
of Sir Thomas Browne, and we can only hope that this, a modern Religio Med ici, 
will be widely read and thoroughly studied by both lay and medical readers.” 

ancet, 


MR. JOHN FOX’S NEW BOOK. 
CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME. By 


Joun Fox, Author of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” With 
Coloured Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK BY “0. S.” 
A HARVEST OF CHAFF. By Owen Seaman, 


Author of “ Borrowed Plumes.” Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Fe praise them is superfluous...... no one quite comes up to Mr. Seaman. This 
volume is fully up to the b best of its predecessors. Whether the fun or the ingenuity 
is the more to be admired we cannot say.”—. Spectator. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE DIVINE FIRE. May SINCLAIR. 
VERANILDA. GEORGE GISssING. 
PATHS OF JUDGMENT. 


ANNE DouGLas SEDGWICK. 
THE BANDOLER Gwynne. 


RO.. 
IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE. 
MICHELSON. 


THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE. 
CHARLES G. D. RoBeErtTs. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Limited, 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


| applied by the C 


SAN MIGUEL COPPER MINES, 


LIMITED. 


A Company bearing this title has been registered, with offices at 
3 Church Court, Old Jewry, E.C. The Board of Directors consists of 
Messrs. C. de Freitas, G. Goldschmidt, R. Muller and A. C. Eberbach, 
whose qualification is 500 Shares paid for in cash, Two other 
Directors will be appointed later. Remuneration £750 per annum 
divisible among all. ' 


BASIS OF FLOTATION. 
Debentures, 6 per cent., redeemable at par ... £75,000. 


Nominal Capital : £150,000, in 150,000 Ordinary Shares, 


Issued and paid for in cash ... ose ees 75,000 Shares. 
Issued as fully paid to persons interested i in the sale 
to the Company (Vendors’ Shares) . ‘ 
To be issued to and subscribed for by Mess. Aron 
Hirsch & Sohn, of Halberstadt ; A. C. de 
Freitas & Co., of Hamburg; Robt. Muller 
and Adolph C. Eberbach, of Berlin, at 
42 10s. per Share, of which £10,000 will 
be for Working Capital and * 15,000 will be 
placed to reserve 
Held in reserve, but subject to an oe in favour 
of the same person for six months from the 
registration of the ven at £2 10s. per 


25,000 Shares, 


10,000 Shares, 


Share ... 30,000 Shares, 
i 140,000 Shares, 
Held in reserve, to be issued when required «+» 10,000 Shares. 


150,000 Shares. 


475,000, if and when realised by the sale of 30020 Shares at £2 10s., will be 
y to the pay t off of the Debenture issue at par. 

The holders of the 25,000 Vendor Shares, the subscribers for the 10,000 Shares, 
and the holders of the option on the 30,000 Shares have agreed to waive their claim 
to a Dividend on any of these 65,000 Shares for the first year. Dividends will be 
payable half-yearly, rst January and 1st July. An Interim Dividend will pro- 
bably be paid in July next. 

The Company has been formed to acquire as a going concern the San Miguel 
Mine, which has been a producer of Copper and Pyrites for over thirteen years, 
but the Railway having only just been completed export ona really large scale has 
been out of the question. It is estimated that this year 40,009 to 60,000 tons of 
Pyrites will be exported. The Mine is situated in the Almonaster la Real mining 
district in the province of Huelva, Spain, comprising an area of nearly 1,900 acres 
with all works, buildings, plant, and machinery thereon, together with a Railway, 
about 12 miles long (completed in 1903 at a cost of £35,coo), connected with the 
Zafra Huelva Line over which Copper and Pyrites are shipped to the Port of 


| Huelva, 35 miles distant from the Mine. In addition to the San Miguel mass, 


various other rich ore bodies have been discovered, among them the San Jose, the 
“North” and “ South” lodes. At the lowest computation it is estimated that the- 
ore reserves at present awaiting breakage aggregate 428,000 tons, which on a most 
conservative basis will yield 1 per cent. of Copper with 48°16 per cent. of Sulphur 

of a value of £400,000. Ore on the heaps amounts to about 300,000 tons, which is 

roughly valued at £150,000, and it is estimated by geological experts that there 

are 1,600,coo tons of ore in sight. 

On the foregoing estimates of ore in sight and the stocks in heaps it is calculated 
that the actual net profit will be between £26,000 and £40,000 per annum, varying 
according to the price of the metal. This estimate does not take into account 
future development work, by which it is hoped to double the output and, in pro- 
portion, to increase the profits. The developed ore bodies only comprise a small 
part of the enormous masses contained in the San Miguel. Fresh development 
work has just been started, which is certain to increase the visible ore reserves to 
two or three times their present amount. At present two new bodies, the Ribeira 
and San Juan are being opened up. The ore in these lodes contains as much as 
4 percent. to 5 per cent. of Copper. 

A Reservoir has been built at a cost of £10,000 with a capacity of 1,300,000 cubic 
metres, connected with the Mine.by a canal, which is estimated to furnish sufficient 
water to work all plant for the greater part of the year, and in addition to carry on 
all leaching operations, Steam power is also available, 


Various mining engineers, geologists, and chemists have reported upon the 
Property, amongst whom are the following :—Dr. Beyschlag, Privy Councillor and 
Director of the Royal Prussian Academy of Mining; Dr. Krusch, District 
Geologist of Berlin ; Mr. F. O. Harvey, Consulting Engineer of Mason and Barry, 
and Pena Mines, &c., upon whose several reports the above remarks are based. 

The value of ore on the heaps. alone, it will be seen, equals the nominal Capital 
of the Company. The property comprises houses for doctor, ger and tant- 
manager, accommodation for miners up to. 1,000 persons, laboratory, offices, plant 
and land of about 1,900 acres, railway, reservoir, etc. 


Applying the proceeds of the issues of 30,000 and 10,000 Shares at £2 10s. per 
Share to the redemption of the Debentures, the Mine and other assets of the Com- 
pany would be freed from incumbrances, £10,000 will be provided for Working 
Capital, and £15,000 cash reserve. Of the £100,000 so raised, capital ranking for 
dividend is increased by only £40,000, the balance of £60,000 can be written off the 
purchase account, thereby reducing by that sum the amount at which the Mine and. 
other assets stand in the books of the Company. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 
£4 per Cent. Seven Years Convertible Debentures. 


Issue of £1,000,000. 


Repayable at par on the 1st JANUARY, 1912. 
Authorised by the Aid to Public Works and Land Settlement Acts, 1903 and 1994, 
and by the Railway Improvements Authorisation Act, 1904. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 


THE GOVERNOR and COMPANY of the BANK OF ENGLAND are 
authorised by the Agents appointed for raising and managing the Loan under the 
above Act (The Hon. William Pember Reeves and Walter Kennaway, Esq., 
C.M.G.) to receive applications for £1,000,000 New Zealand Government Deben- 
tures, bearing interest at 4 per cent. 

The Debentures, which will be in denominations of £1,000, £500, and £100, will 
be payable to bearer, and will be redeemable at par, at the Bank of England, on 
the rst January, 1912; but holders will have the option of converting theic Deben- 
turesinio New Zealand Government 34 per cent. Inscribed Stock on the terms 
hereinafter set forth. 

The interest will be paid by coupon half-yearly, at the Bank of England, on the 
ist January the rst July, the first coupon, representing a full half-year’s 
interest, being due on the ist July, 1905. 

Applications, which must be accompanied bya deposit of £5 per cent., will be 
rece'ved at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England. 

The dates on which the further payments will be required are as follows :— 

20 per cent, on Friday, the 16th December, 1904 ; 
25 per cent. on Tuesday, the 24th January, 1905 ; 
425 per cent. on Tuesday, the 21st February, 1905 ; 

£25 per cent. on Tuesday, the 21st March, 1905. 

_The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 16th December, 1904, under 
discount at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum. In case of default in the payment 
of any instalment at its proper date, the deposit and instalments previously paid 
will be liable to torfeiture. 

Applications must be made on the printed forms which may he obtained at the 
Bank of England, or at any of the Branches of that Bank ; of Messrs. Mullens, 
Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, London, E.C. ; at the Bank of New Zealand, 
= Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. ; of Messrs. J. & A. Scrimgeour, South Sea 
House, Threadneedle Street, E.C.; or of the Agent-General for New Zealand, 
13 Victoria Street, S.W. Copies of a Statement showing the condition and prospects 
of the Colony may also be obtained of any of the foregoing. 

‘ The List will be closed on or before Thursday, the 8th December, 


TERMS OF CONVERSION OF DEBENTURES INTO STOCK. 


The following are the conditions upon which holders of the above-mentioned 
Scrip or Debentures may, at their option, convert their holdings into New Zealand 
Government 3$ per cent. Inscribed Stock, at any time prior to the rst January, 
2922, on surrender of the Scrip Certificates or Debentures with all undue Coupons 
attached :— 

At any time between— 

The rst January, 1905, and the 31st December, 1906, both days inclusive, 
£103 Stock for every £100 of Scrip or Debentures. 

The ot _Jancary, 1907, and the 31st December, 1908, both days inclusive, 
£ror Stock for every £100 of Debentures 

The ist January, 1909, and the 31st December, 1911, both days incl usive, 
£100 Stock tor every £100 of Debentures. 

Stock created in exchange for Scrip and Debentures will be in addition to, and 
will rank pari passu with, the New Zealand Government 3$ per cent. Stock, 1940, 
already existing. 

Tke Government of New Zealand, having observed the conditions prescribed 
under the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, as notified in the ‘‘ London Gazette” of the 
21st December, t900, Trustees may invest in this Stock under the powers of the 
yng Act, 1893, unless expressly forbidden in the instrument creating the 

rust. 

By the Act 40 & 41 Vict. Ch. 59, the Revenues of the Colony of New Zealand 
alone are liable in respect of the Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Treasury are not directly, or indirectly, liable or responsible for the payment of 
the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thiereto. 

Bank of England, 

2nd December, 1904. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for say soy and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


POLLO THEATRE. Sole Proprietor, Henry 


LowEN FELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B. Davis. Mr. Georce 
Epwarpes’ Season. Every Evening at £.155 VERONIQUE. Matinée 
every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 12 tills. ALFRED Butt, Manager. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. ) Head Offices : 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., / Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For P; apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the h Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


INTERNATIONAL ETHIOPIAN RAILWAY 
TRUST AND CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


To be submitted to the SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
to be held on the roth day of DECEMBER, 1904. 

The Directors have pleasure in submitting Balance Sheet of the Company as at 
27th September, 1904, with Profit and Loss Account for the two years ending that 
date, showing a profit of £8,907 12s. 7d. After deducting the balance shown by the 
previous account and the adgitional remuneration voted to the Directors on the 
27th February, 1903, there remains a sum of £2,067 6s. 1d. to be carried forward. 
‘Lhis result has been arrived at by taking the assets of the Company at their 
original cost, which is well within the market value. 

They are glad to be able to state that negotiations are now proceeding with a 
view to the neutralisation of Abyssinia and the internationalisation of the Imperial 
Ethiopian Railway, which wil! have an important influence on the Company's 
large interests in that Railway. These negotiations were not sufficiently defined to 
make it desirable to call tne Shareholders together at an earlier date. 

The Trust Company has now increased its holding of Ethiopian Railway Bonds 


to about 20,000 Ahree per Cent. Obligations of Fes. soo each, whilst the holding in . 


Ordinary Shares has been reduced by 4,02. In addition, your Company has 
acquired, among otner ass-ts, certain rights with regard to the future extension of 
the -lire, the prolongation of which to Addis Abeba, the capital of the Emperor 
Menelik’s dominions, now appears, in one way or another, assured. Particular, 
with regard to the business and prospects of the Railway Company are to be found 
in the last report issued by that Company, a reprint of which is annexed to the 
Report. The succeeding Report has also been delayed for reasons connected with 
the negotiations above mentioned. 

The line is now working regularly between Djibouti and Diré Daouah, a distance 
of 310 kilometres, and the trattic receipts are increasing, the returns for the first six 
months of 1904 being 4,871 tons, as compared with 2,595 tons for the corresponding 
months of last year, and 2,008 tons for the year preceding. From Diré Daouah a 
wagon road has been constructed towards Harrar, the commercial centre of 
Abyssinia, which is thus placed in direct communication with the Red Sea. 

During the past year negotiations were in progress between the Emperor Menelik 
and the Chairman of the Railway Company, having for their object a further agree- 
ment with respect to the extension of tne line from the rail-head at Diré Daouah to 
Addis Abeba, in accordance with the original objects of the Company and with the 
terms of the concession granted in 1894. 

But in the meantime the Board, wnilst loyally supporting the French Govern- 
ment and the Imperial Etniopian Railway Company in their endeavours to push 
forward the Kailway, have never lost sight of the desirability of harmomsing 
English and French commercial interests, and indeed those of all the nations 
concerned in the Ethiopian Railway. 

The Directors are pleased to be able to state that their views are now regarded 
with favour by the Governments interested, as wel! as by the E nperor Menelik him- 
self, and they believe that an arrangement can shortly be arrived at which will 
recognise and guarantee the independence of Abyssinia, and harmonise the commer- 
cial policies of all the nations concerneu in the Railway, thus removing the possi- 
bility of any serious contlct of interests hereafter. 

In this way ic is also believed that the finance of the extension of the line to 
Addis Abeba can be most economically carried out, whilst the interoationalisation 
of the Ethiopian Railway would, it is neeuless to point out, be of great benefit to 
allt stocknolders alike. 

he maps will show alternative plans for carrying into effect~a scheme of inter- 
nationalisation. From plan No. 1 it will be seen that the French and British 
Ports of Djibouti and Berbera would have equal rights, and the Ra'lway would 
Start on an international basis from Diré Daouah or Harrar to Addis Abeba. 
Under plan No. 2, Djibouti would. become a free port for Abyssinia, French com- 
mercial interests in French Somaliland being s:cured, and the line would be 
internationalised throughout to Adgis Abeba. As the adoption of plan No. 1 
would entail the construction cf another line in Somaliland, tor which there may 
not he sufficient traffic, plan No. 2 would appear to ¥+ the more expedient. It is 
anticipated «that the tax on all goods going in and out of Abyssimia, which the 
Railway Company have already the right to collect under the terms of their Con- 
cession, would serve as a satisfactory guarantee uf tne capital necessary for the 
various extensions. 

‘Lhe Directors have established an Agency at Addis Absba under the manage- 
ment of Captain R. Brian England and M. Leopoid Didier, who have most 
zealously watched tne Company's interests in that country, and have every oppor- 
tunity, owing to their good relations with ali concerned in Abyssinia, of entering 
into fresh business there under the most favourable circumstances. 

In view of the growing importance of Ljibouti, and of the probability of its 
becoming a free port and the future harbour to which all the traffic of Abyssinia wil! 
be directed, the Board decided to acquire important interests at that port, com- 
prising town sites, houses, etc., which should increase substentially in vaiue when 
the internationalisation ot the Railway is completed. 

According to the Articles of Association of tne Company, Messrs. Albert L. Ochs 
and Claud E. stracey Clitherow retire from the office of Director, but, being 
ogi, offer themselves for re-election. 

Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co., the Auditors, also retire and offer themselves for 
re-election. 

By Order of the Board, 
THOMAS DAY, Secretary. 

London, 26th November, 1904. 


To the Holders of Certificates of Deposit for 
Consolidated Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold Bonds, due July 1st, 1911, 
First Consolidated Income Bonds, due January 1oth, 1939, 
Second Consolidated Income Bonds, due January 10th, 1639, 
Collateral Trust 44 per cent. Gold Bonds, aue February 1st, 1907, 


OF THE 
MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD. 


On May rth, 1904, we advised you that, at the request of the Mexican Central 
Railway Securities Company, Limited, and other holders of the 4 cent. 
Gold Bonds and Income Bonds, we had consented to act for the purpose of protect- 
ing the interests of the holders of Bonds of al! classes of the Mexican Central Rail- 
way Company, Limited. 

In response to our request for the deposit of securities, there were deposited an 
amount of Bonds which together with those owned by the Securities Company, at 
whose request we had acted, largely exceeded a majonty of all the Bonds the deposit 
of which had been requested by us. 

In view, however, of conditions which have arisen since the issue of our circular 
of May 12th, 1904, and in order that depositors may be in a position to avail them- 
selves of the present market for their Bonds, in case they so desire, we are of the 
opinion that it is proper that we should offer to all depusiting Bondholders, as we 
now do, the right to withdraw their deposited Bonds, free ot expense, against sur- 
render of the Certificates issued upon theic deposit. : 

Certificates should be surrendered to tne depositary or the agents of the depositary 
which issued them. 

New York and London, November 29th, 1904. 

London. 
.UHN, & Co. } 
SPEYER & CO., | New York. 


ANSIONS DE LUXE, magnificently situated in 

ideally healthy. position, with lovely outlook on the celebrated Hove 

lawns and English Coannel. These mansions are the most palatial ever built, each 
containing about twenty rooms. Oak-panelled dining hall, Indo Persian drawing 
room, panelled library, with bookcases, electric lifts, American heating, hydropathic 
bath room with sitz, ‘Lurkish baths, &c., designed to promote physical health and 
provide the “‘Jast word” in comfort. Pronounced by eminent medical authorities 
to be twenty years in advance of the time. Low price, viz., £6,000 Freehold. Illus- 
= ticulars free. View at any time.—THEe Forrvan, The Lawns, King’s 

Hove. 
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SALE of 250,000 FULLY-PAID SHARES of £1 each of 


THE AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN | 


INVESTMENT CO., Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Limited Liability Laws of the Transvaal.) 


Authorised Share Capital, £1,500,000, 
Divided into 1,500,000 Shares of £1 each. 


3,000,000 Shares issued fully paid ; 
375,000 Shares subscribed for at 25s. each, for Working Capital ; 
and 
125,000 Shares in reserve. 


1,500,000 


Messrs. LEWIS & MARKS invite offers for the PURCHASE of 
230,000 FULLY-PAID SHARES in the above Company at the 
price of £1 10s. per Share, payable as follows :— 

10s. per Share on deposit with offer, 

£1 per Share on the 14th of January, 1905. 
Full particulars of the Company, its Capital, and Assets will be found 
in the Statement enclosed with form of offer. 

OFFERS. must be made on the accompanying form, and sent, 
together with the remittance for the Deposit payable thereon, on or 
before the 6th of DECEMBER, 1904, to the Vendors’ Bankers, the 
Union of London and Smiths Bank, Limited, 2 Princes Street, E.C., 
or to any of its London or Country Branches. 7 

The Vendors reserve the right to accept or refuse any offer in whole 
or in part. 

In cases where the offer is not accepted, the deposit will be returned 


' the Company is given below. 


number of properties which have been selected by the firm of Lewis 
and Marks, some of which have been held- by them for many years. 
It has also acquired as a going concern the business and assets of the 
African and European Agency, Limited. 

A summary of the properties, shares and other assets taken over by 
The purchase consideration for the 
whole of such properties and assets isthe sum of £1,000,000 in fully- 
paid shares, in addition to which Messrs. Lewis & Marks have 
stipulated that, after the Shareholders of the Company shall have 
received in cash (whether by way of dividend, bonus, or otherwise) an 
amount equal to the whole amount paid up on the shares held by 
them, they (Messrs. Lewis & Marks) on any further distribution are 
to be paid one-fourth of the amount to be distributed. 

Amongst the assets taken over from the Agency are agreements 
which that company has entered into with a number of South African 
and other companies to act as their Secretaries or Agents in London 
and in Paris. 

The landed interests acquired by the Company cover an area of 


| 716,442 acres (equal to about 1,119 square miles), situated in the 


' as well as to their agricultural value. 


best known districts of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, they 
having been most carefully selected with a view to mineral possibilities, 
The Company owns the whole 
of the mineral rights over this area, as conferred by the laws of the 
two Colonies where the properties are situate, except over the four 


- farms in the Marico, Rustenburg, and Waterberg Districts referred to 


in the Schedules attached. All the farms, with the exception of about 
eight, have been surveyed. 

In the Marico District alone the Company owns 331,184 acres 
(over 500 square miles). The Malmani Goldfields, which have been 


proclaimed as public diggings, are in close proximity to many of the 


' Company’s farms in this district, one of such farms being on the gold- 


in full, and where the offer is accepted for a less amount than that | 


applied for, the excess paid by way of deposit will be applied towards 


the payment of the instalment due the 14th of January, 1905. Interest | 


at the rate of § per cent. per annum will be chargeable upon the said 
instalment if in arrear. 

After payment of the final instalment the Share Certificates will be 
sceun te exchange for acceptance letter and bankers’ receipts. 

On failure to pay the said instalment the Vendors are to be entitled 
to cancel the sale and retain the purchaser’s deposit, which will be 
forfeited to the Vendors ; notice of such cancellation to be given in 
writing to the purchaser at the address stated in his offer to purchase. 

Threadneedle House, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 

30th November, 1904. 

THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 


THE AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN) 


INVESTMENT CoO., LTD. 


SALE of 250,coo FULLY-PAID SIIARES of £1 each. 
FORM of OFFER to PURCHASE. 


To Messrs. LEWIS & MARKS, Threadneedle House, Bishopsgate | 


Street Within, E.C. 


Gentlemen,—-Having paid to your Bankers, the Union of London | 


and Smiths Bank, Limited, the sum of £............... » being a deposit 
Of 105. per share ON ........ccccccccccssenee Shares of the above-mentioned 


Company offered by you for sale, I (we) hereby offer to purchase that | 


number of shares or any less number you may agree to sell to me (us) 
upon the terms and conditions of your Circular Letter dated the 30th 
day of November, 1904, and I (we) agree to pay the balance of £1 
per share and complete the purchase of the said shares as therein 
provided. 
Name in full 


PARTICULARS OF 
THE AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN 
INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 


{Registered under the Limited Liability $Laws of the Transvaal 
Colony.) 
Nominal Capital, £1,500,000 in £1 Shares. 
Issued for Purchase Consideration 1,000,000 Shares, 
Subscribed for Working Capital, at 25s. 
In Reserve 125,000 ,, 


1,500,000 Shares. 
Subscribed Working Capital, £468,750. 


DIRECTORS. 

ISAAC LEWIS. HENRY D. LEWIS. 
SAMUEL MARKS. J. &. DE JONGH. 
CHARLES F. ROWSELL. 

Sir EDWIN DUNNING (Managing Director). 


The principal object for whieh this Company has been.formed is to 


fields, and already proclaimed. There should be great mineral 
prospects over such an extensive area of country and in such a 
promising district. Veins of copper have been traced across some of 
the Company’s farms in this district. 

Marico and Rustenburg are considered to be amongst the best agri- 
cultural districts in the Transvaal, owing to the abundance of water 


' and the rich quality of the soil. 


In the Zoutpansberg District the Company owns about 15,000 
acres situated on or in close proximity to the Smitsdorp Goldfields, 
one of the Company’s farms, Zandrivier, having been proclaimed a 
public goldfield. 

The following is a summary of the land and share interests acquired 
by the Company. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


1. Landed interests, viz. (pages I to 20) : 
Equivalent 


District. Morgen. Roods. in Acres. 
Marico 156,477 220 331,184 
l’retoria 11,562 24 24,471 
Middelburg... 35315 321 7,018 
Rustenburg... 44,990 251 95,222 
Bloemhof 25,992 4384 55,014 
Wolmaranstad 9,425 165 19,949 
Lichtenburg 15,732 150 33,297 
Potchefstroom 1,925 463 4,074 
Lydenburg ... ee 15,069 10 31,894 
Waterberg ... see 19,694 515 41,685 
Ermelo 2,834 528 6,000 
Zoutpansberg 546 330139 
Orange River Colony 537 33495 


Total ... 338,504 14 eq. 716,442 acres. 


or 1,119 square miles. 


2. Share interests, viz. (pages 22 to 28) : 
50,000 East Rand Mining Estates, Limited, 
50,000 Vereeniging Estates, Limited, 
31,250 South Rapd-Exploration Company, Limited, 
21,745 Swazieland Corporation, Limited, 
2,000 Transvaal Estates and Development Company, Limited, 
2,500 Transvaal Proprietary, Limited, 
329 Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Limited (5s. paid), 


an 
£3,120 South Rand Exploration Company, Limited, Five per 
cent. Debentures. 


Particulars of the farms referred to in the above schedule, with maps 
showing their approximate’ positions in the different districts, have 
been issued, as well as some particulars of the companies in which 
shares are held. Every care has been taken to ensure the accuracy of 
these particulars, and every effort has been made to show on the maps 
the exact location of the farms, but their absolute correctness is not 


guaranteed. 


The Managing Director in South Africa is entitled, during the 


' continuance of his agreement with the Company, to a call upon 100,000 


acquire and carry out the consolidation and development of a large 


shares of the reserve capital at par. 
London, November 1904. 


Forms of offer, with detailed particulars enclosed, giving Schedules 
and Maps of the Farms acquired, and of the Shareholdings of the 
Company, can be obtained from the Vendors’ Bankers, the Union of 
London and Smiths Bank, Limited, 2 Princes Street, E.C., or any of 
its London or Country Branches; or from Messrs. Lewis & Marks, 
Threadneedle House, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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| 
GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. | Mine Development at cost— +S 
| o. L. Shaft, Vertical ee 27,846 3 To 
No. II. Shaft, Vertical .. 35,283 3:11 
FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 
Machinery and Plant at cost 226,845 8 10 
The following is a y of the C y's Receipts and Expenditure from 61,440 12 7 
its inception to date :— eservoirs at cost o 3,702 2 7 
REcEIrTs. Tree Planting and Fencing at cost 1,320 17 11 
To Working Capital— £L sd. Roads and Surface sngeeeemente 
234,000 £1 Shares sold, realised .. 386,246 5 0 COSE __379 13 6 59 
Gold recovered 0s 861,211 19 9 4°9:544 13 10 


41,247,458 4 9 


EXPENDITURE. 
By Capital Expenditure, as per Balance Sheet .. 
Cyaniding, 
Interest from commencement of Milling opera: 
tions to date 


$44,502 15 


14,712 16 


Net Expenditure during War Period 
Dividend No. 1—10 per cent. .. 
Government Taxes on Profits .. 
Expenditure on Shares— 

Chamber of Mines Labour Importation 
Agency, Ltd., ras. - share paid on 
2,140 Shares of £3 each .. 

Co-operative Exchange Yard, Ltd., £16 
per share paid on 31 shares ‘of £80 each 

Rand Mutual Assurance Co., Ltd., £1 per 
share paid on 138 —— "of £10 each, 
and contribution of £1 per share to 
wards accumulated profits 


NO mo 


2,156 © © 


Balance, Cash and Cash Assets, as o Balance Sheet, after ~ 


ducting Liabilities .. oe ee ee oe 29357 7 2 


247.458 49 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist July, 1904, 


Dr. 

To Capital Account— £ s. 4. £ wd, 
600,000 Shares of £1 each 

Share Premium Account 


As per Balance Sheet 3 31st July, 


s. d. 


& 
600,000 


152,246 


Funds Tansferred from Appropria- 
tion Account— 

re Capital Expenditure in excess 

orking Capital provided by 

) of Shares 

For Expenditure on Shares—vide 

contra— 

Chamber of Mines Labour Im- 
rtation Agency, 

td. £1,284 0 0 


rativ Ex- 
change Y. 
Shares 


Ltd., 
Rand Mutual 


106,749 11 


Co-ope: 


496 © 
As- 
surance Co., Ltd. 
Shares 


376 


108,g0s 8 


—— 261,151 16 8 


Unclaimed Dividend Account— 
Unpresented Dividend Warrants 
—Dividend No. 1 
Unpresented Bearer Share War- 
rant Coupons— Dividend No. 1 


Sundry Creditors— 
Account of Wages, Stores, &c. 

For Amount due to Government 
for tax on Profits 


26,172 17 © 
Balance of Account— 

TE.—There are further Liabilities 
“ah of Shares subscribed for in othe: 
Companies, as under, viz. 

Chamber of Mines 
Labour _ Importation 
Agency, Ltd.— 

£2 6s. per Share un- 
called on 2,140 
Shares .. 

Exchange 

Shas 
64 per un- 
called on 31 Shares 

Rand Mutual Assurance 

Co., Ltd.— 

49 per Share un- 
called on 188 
Shares .. eo 


29357 7 


£5,136 0 


1,984 © 


1,692 © 
£8,812 0 o 


£916,682 9 


Cr. d. 

By Claim Property— * 
183°362 “ bought 


Shares in Other Companies— 
Chamber of Mines Labour Im- 
Agency, lay —2,140 £3 
hares subscribed for at par, 
of — 12s. per =a has 


been paid 
Exchange Yard, 
Shares—31 Shares 
subscribed for at par. of which 
£16 per Share has been paid.. 
Mutual Insurance Co., 
Ltd.—188 £10 Shares, £1 per 
Share paid up 
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366,0co © 
3451 2 10 


369,451 


2 10 


1,254 o 


2,156 o 


| 


In Stock .. ee oe - 8,923 17 6 
In Transit .. ee 17215 0 
9,096 12 6 

Live Stock and Vehicles .. « 450 0 0 
Office Furniture oe 238 o 
Bearer Share W: ‘arrants oe ° 604 7 2 


10,388 19 8 
Deposits on Call bearing Interest.. 22,420 5 9 
Cash at Bankersandin Hand .. Jat 15 rt 
Gold Consignment Account es 17,136 3 6 
—- 40,278 § 2 
Sundry Debtors and Payments in 
Advance .. oe ee ve 4,862 19 3 


559539 4 2 
4916, 682 0 9 


H. A. READ, Secretary. R. W. saa, Chairman. 


F. D. P. CHAPLIN, Director. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet Working Expenditure and Revenue 
Accounts and Appropriation Account, with the , Accounts, and Vouchers of 
the nea and certify that in our opinion it is a full and fair Balance Sheet, 
containing the particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Company 
and properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the whole of the 
Company’s affairs. 


ao ARD PIM, Chartered Accountant, ‘A dit 
. L. ANDERSSON & CO., Incorporated Accountants, ) S¥ditors. 


ber, 1904. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXPENDITURE & REVENUE ACCOUNT 
for the period from closing down of the Mine in 
October, 1899, to Re-commencement of Milling on 
the 5th March, 1902. 


Dr. 
To Mine — 


neral Expenses :—Amount of Acccounts pre- 
sented for aamaeed since publication of last 
Accounts .. oe oe ee ee 26 16 o 
Head Office 
General Expenses :—Amount of Accounts pre- 
sented for payment since visemes of last 
Accounts .. ee ee 2317 3 
Deficits in Cash ‘Assets— 
Gold seized by Government of the late South 
African Republic :—Net value of Gold seized 
by Government of the late South African 
Republic in wan 1899, prior to the out- 
break of war Se ee ee 
84,908 17 
414,361 17 7 
Cr. 
By Debit Balance carried to Appropriation Account .. ae 14,361 17 7 
Norte. a expended for the above period p 
per Accounts dated 31st July, 1903 73,023 17 
Add Totes Expenditure and Losses as 
above ee ee oe os eo 14,363 17 7 
Net Expenditure to date forabove period £87,385 14 8 
414,361 177 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE ACCOUNT 
for the year ending 3ist July, 1904. 
Dr. £ a £2) £s 
To oe ee 110,232 2 12 
Milling E oe ee 21,082 16 
Cyaniding E oe 21,358 8 o 
General Expenses—Mine .. oo 10 
General Expenses—Head Office— 
Salaries, Agency Fees and Rents 3,182 o 11 
Stationery, Printing, Advertising 
Postages and Telegrams 543 18 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees .. 1,364 10 3 
Licenses... ee 860 5 © 
Sundry ee ee ee 444 5 0 
6,894 19 3 
Less Sundry Revenue .. ee "200 1 3 
6,694 18 
-—— 168,803 16 3 
Credit Balance on Working for the 
year carried down ee ee 110,843 8 1 
4279:647 4 4 
To Interest .. 2,006 16 4 
Credit Balance carried to” “Appro: 
priation Account .. oo 128,836 11 9 
£110,843 8 
Cr. £ s. d. 
By Gold Account ee o ee oe oe oe os ++ 279,647 4 4 
£279,647 4 4 
By Balance brought down .. ee oe oe oe oe -- £110,843 8 


£110,843 8 


| 
d. «& 
492,995 16 8 | 
5 | 
‘ | 
87,385 14 | 
60,000 
15,947 
1,284 © © | 
© 
| Bohannesbur cm 
} 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
2,156 0 0 | 
— 
| 
| 
2s5 8 | 
710 © 
8 
| 
: 9,421 T3 3 
1 4 
| 
| 
= | 
| 
| 
496 co 
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LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


The following is a summary of the Company’s Receipts and Expenditure from 
its inception to date :— 


RECEIPTS. 
4 
To Working Capital— é 
150,000 £1 Shares sold, realised ee 550,000 0 oO 
Gold Recovered ee oe ee ee 800,569 9 
Balance— 

Liabilities as per Balance Sheet, after deducting Cash and 
Cash Assets ee oe ee os +s 193,928 3 4 
41,544,495 12 4 


& & s. d. 

By Capital Expenditure, as per Balance Sheet .. 688,725 2 0 
Working Expenditure, Mining, Milling, 

Cyaniding, &c. .. os 

Interest from commencement of Milling 


operations to date eo ee ee én 79,980 3 10 
689,815 
Net Expenditure during War Period 153,:218 0 
Government Taxes on Profits.. ee ee 7:933 15 2 
Expenditure on Shares— 
Chamber of Mines Labour Importation 
Agency, Ltd., 12s. per’s! pes 2,737 
sharesof £3each .. oe 1,642 4 0 
Co-operative Exchange Yard, Ltd., £16 per 
on 31 shares of £89 each 496 
Rand Mutual Assurance Co., Ltd., £1 per 
share paid on 229 shares of £10 each, and 
contribution of £1 per towards 
accumulated Profits .. 453 0 
2,596 4 0 
French Fiscal Taxes .. ~ 2,207 4 1 


41,544,495 12 4 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st JULY, 1904. 


To Capital Account— 
750,000 Shares of £1 each ee 
Share Premium Account— 
As per Balance Sheet 31st July, 


190: se os 
Rand Ton, Ltd.— 

Advances .. oe oo 
Sundry Creditors— 

Onaccount of Wages, Stores, &c. 


208,771 1 10 


19,290 19 9 
For Amount due to Government 
for Tax on Profits os «4,961 13 9 


24,252 4 6 


Nore.—There are further Liabilities on account of Shares sub- 
scribed for in other Companies, as under, viz :— F 
Ss. 


Cote of Mines Labour Importation Agency, 
t 


42 8s. per Share uncalled on 2,737 Shares.. 
Co-operative Exchange Yard, Ltd.— 

464 per Share uncalled on 31 Shares oo 
Rand Mutual Assurance Co., Ltd.— 

49 per Share uncalled on 229 Shares ee 2,061 0 O 


£10,613 16 o 


6,568 16 o 


1,984 0 


41,383,023 + 


“By Claim P: 


roperty— 
184,077 Claims bought for 600,000 
hares of £1 each 690,000 0 
Cash.. oe oe 2.491 12 6 
—— 602,491 12 6 
Shares in Other Companies oe 2,596 4 0 
Mine Development at cost — 
No. I. Shaft, Vertical .. $5,420 6 2 
No. II. Shaft, Vertical .. ++ OL 
Development 228,138 17 6 
324,753 4 7 
Machinery and Plant at cost oe 253,534 14 0 
Buildings at cost .. oo ee 101,528 12 4 
Reservoirs at cost .. Be és 6,080 7 3 
Tree Planting and Fencing at cost 338 11 4 
—— 686,233 9 6 
Stores and Materials— 
In Stock .. eo ee 17,695 10 7 
In Transit .. ee oe eo 1,03717 8 
18,733 3 3 
Live Stock and Vehicles 447 10 0 
ice Furniture oo oe 193 9 
Bearer Share Warrants .. a 655 14 10 
Deposits on Call bearing Interest 67 a 
posits on aring In _ 715 4 
Cash at Bankers and in'Hand oo IE 7 
Gold Consignment Account oo 14;241 14 © 


— 16,051 


Sundry Debtors and Payments in 
Advance... ee ee 


Balance of Appropriation Account 


3,016 0 
——- 2 
$2,604 17 4 


4r,363,023 6 4 


SAMUEL EVANS, Acting Chairman. 
A. REYERSBACH, Director. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and Revenue 
Accounts, and Appropriation Account with the Books, Accounts and Vouchers of 
the Coupeny, A 6 certify that, in our opinion, it is a full and fair Balance Sheet, 
containing the particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Company, 
and properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the whole of the 


pany’s affairs. 
J. N. WEBB 
C. L: ANDERSSON & CO., 


Incorporated Accountants. 
Johannesburg, 13th September, 1904. 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 


} Auditors. 


233,023 6 4 


| 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXPENDITURE & REVENUE ACCOUNT 
for the period from closing down of the Mine in 
October 1899, to Re-commencement of Milling on 


the 6th January, 1904. 


Dr. &. 2° 
To Head Office Expenditure— : 

General Expenses. Amount of Accounts pre- 
sented for Payment since publication of last 
Accounts .. ee 

Deficits in Cash Assets— 

Gold seized by Government of the late South 
African Republic. Net Value of Gold seized 
by Government of the late South African 
Republic in October, 1899, prior to the out- 
break of war oe ee 19,496 16 2 


419,525 8 11 


By Head Office Expenditure— 
General Expenses : Amount of French Fiscal Taxes paid during 
War Period now reversed and charged to Appropriation 
Account .. ow oe os 12 3 


Debit Balance carried to Appropriation Account ee ee «- 18,408 16 8 
period as per Accounts dated 31st July, 1903 134,500 3 4 

Add Further Expenditure and tae ‘ 


above ee ee ee oe 18,408 16 & 


Net Expenditure to date for above period ... £153,218 0 0 


‘ 419,525 3 11 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE ACCOUNT 
for the year ending 3ist July, 1904. 


To Mining Expenses... oe 147,745 12 0 
Milling Expenses .. oe. ee 21.659 11 8 
Cyaniding Expenses ee oe 19,685 5 2 
General Expenses—Mine .. oo 13,797 12 9 
General Expenses—Head Office— 
Salaries, Agency Fees and 
Rents .«. 1194 15 8 
Stationery, Printing, Advertis- 
ing, Postages and Telegrams 439 4 4 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees 1,590 4 2 
Licenses .. ee oe oe 939 15 0 
Sundry .. os 55416 4 
6,718 15 6 
Less Sundry Revenue .. ee 27117 8 
6,446 17 10 


209,334 19 5 
69,423 15 1 


- £278,758 14 6 


Credit Balance on Working for the j 


To Interest .. os oe 16,479 1 10 
Credit Balance carried to Appro- 
priation Account .. ee o 52,944 13. 3 


469,423 15 1 


& s. d. 
278,758 14 6 


£278,758 14 6 


Cr. 
By Gold Account .. oe oe oe oe 


460,423 15 1 


£69,423 5 


By Balance brough: down ee oe oe os ee 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 


Dr. x ad 
To Balance as per Balance Sheet, 31st July, 1903 o oe «- 80,608 2 
Transvaal Government Taxes— 
ro per cent. Tax on Profits for the year ending 31st July, 1904 
Balance of Supplementary Expenditure and Revenue Account— 
For the period from closing down of the Mine in October, 1899, 
to re-commencement of Milling on 6th January, 1902 ee 18,408 16 8 
French Fiscal Taxes— 
For the period from éth April, 1899, to 31st July, 1904 


4,961 13 9 


2,207 4 1 


£106,185 16 6 


Cr. 
By Balance of Working Expenditure and Revenue 
ount— 


For the year ending 31st July, 1904 Se. oe 52,944 13 3 
Working Expenditure and Revenue Account— 
Amount of French Fiscal Taxes previously 
charged to Working Expenditure and Revenue 
Account now reversed and charged to this 
Account, as per contra, viz. -— 
For the period éth January, 1902, to 
31st July, rg02 oe oe oe 2€7 6 
For the period xst August, 1902, to 
grist July, 1923 a oe a oe 369 5 5 
635 5 
Debit Balance carried to Balance Sheet .. oe 52,604 17 4 


£106,185 16 & 


SAMUEL EVANS, Acting Chairman. 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 
A. REYERSBACH, Director. 


J. N. WEBB, ) 
C. L. ANDERSSON & CO., 
Incorporated Accountants, 
Johannesburg, 
13th September, 1904. 
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CASSELL and 
COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, MEMORIES 
AND EXPERIENCES OF 
MONCURE CONWAY. 


With Portraits. 

2 Vols., 30s. net. 
“These two volume: stani out like twin gems from the rubbish-beap of bio- 

graphical works with which this geveration is conf. oated.’ -—Daily Chronicle, 


FIFTY YEARS OF 


PUBLIC SERVICE. 
By MAJOR 

ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


“Thera is not a dull line, and its contents throughout have a weird fascina 
tion.” —Standard. 


THE NAVY AS I 
HAVE KNOWN IT. 
By Admiral 


Sir E. R. FREMANTLE, C.M.G. 


16s, net. 

“The story of his career is a history of tbe modern Navy, and as such it is as 
valnable as a text-book a3 it is full of adventurous narrative.’"—Jaily Chronicle, 
November 25, 1904. 


UNDER THE CARE 
OF THE JAPANESE 


WAR OFFICE. 


By ETHEL McCAUL. 
With 25 Illast-ations. 
6s. 

“ Miss McCaul has produced a remarkable book...... She is keenly observant, and 
she has had an oppertanity of using her powers which many will envy. Without 
effort the daily diary of things seen and heard has become a liviag and speaking 
picture of Japan and tbe Japanese.” — Morning Post. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
COMPLETE IN 6 VOLS. 
14s. net each. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 

By Eminent Writers. 

Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., 

and H. S. MANN, M.A. 

The Complete Edition contains 56 Coloured Plates and 2,59) Illustrations. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
COCK ROBIN 


AND HIS MATE. 


By R. KEARTON, F.ZS. 


With upwards of 120 Illustrations from Photographs direct from Nature by 
©. and R. KEARTON. 


“No grown-up need fear ti at he will be wasting time in reading this delightful 
book. It is one of the few that may be enjoyed by old and young alike” 
Literary World. 


CASSELL’S 
CABINET 
CYCLOPZDIA. 


With reveral bundred Illustrations and Diagrams specially prepared for the Work, 
12s. 6d. net. 


POCKET EDITIONS of 
Works by 
R. L. STEVENSON. 


2s, net each ; or leather, 3s, net each. 


Kidnapped. The Wrecker. 

Catriona. Island Nights’ Entertainment. 
The Master of Ballantrae. 

The Black Arrow. Tr2asure Island. 

The seven volumes are also isswed in a box—cloth, 15s. net ; leather, 21s. net. 


A New Illustrated Catalogue of Gift Books has just been prepared 
and will be sent free on application to 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


‘Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List. 


FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


_ First Edition issued in September. SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 


TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 
TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


RETOLD FROM CHAUCER AND OTHER WRITERS. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 
With Introduction by Dr. FURNIVALL. 
Ilustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 
Printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*The book deserves every detail of its setting, fer we have an introduction to 
Chaucer which cannot be bettered. Mr. Darton has told the immortat ‘ Canterbury 
Pilgrims * with the greatest skill in that he has so presented them that any boy o¢ 
pin pond read and enjoy them, and has vet preserved their character to the full. 
No fitter present could be found.” —/Wor/d. 


A New and Attractive Issue of a Selection of 
GOLDSMITH’S 
LETTERS toa CITIZEN of the WORLD. 
LETTERS to a CITIZEN of the WORLD. 


LETTERS to a CITIZEN of the WORLD. 


With Introduction by Dr. GARNETT. 
Numerous humorous Illustrations by EDMUND sULLIVAN. 
Printed on superfine paper, small crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. net. 
“One of the choicest reprints at this season...... a capital ee 
t 


MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. 
MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. 
MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. 


By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 
With Illustrations by CHARLES E. BROCK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 


AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. 
AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. 
AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. 


ay Mrs. E. M. FIELD, 
Author of ‘‘ Bryda,” “‘ The Child and His Book,” “Mixed Pickles,” &c. 
Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, Scul, tor. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘*A spirited story of the days of King Alfred. Mrs. Field has studied her 
subject caretully, and has the art of making the saying: and doings of her characters 
fit in harmoniously with hi:tory.”—Sfectator. 


Write to Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. for 
their new 32-page /liustrated Catalogue of Books 
suitable for Presents and Prizes, from 6d. to tos. 6d. 


EVER POPULAR VOLUMES—Now Ready. 
Illustrated paper boards, ae ne cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, ss. 


12 Coloured CHATTERBOX 200 
Plates. 416 large pages. i Engravings. 

“** Chatterbox ' is the best children’s book we have seen.” —7 ines. 

‘*“No undue sentimentality characterises this, as it characterises so many 
children's magazines, and its Editor has adhered firm'y to the irreproachable 
principle which he set forth in its first numb r."”—Nineteenth Century. 
CHATTERBOX is Published Weekly. Price One Halfpenny. 


Largely used for Distribution to Sunday scholars-one group of Sunday- 
schools uses over 800 a week. The most successful Magazine ever issued to 
fight the “‘ penny dreadfuls.” With each Monthly Part, price 3d., is presented 
a beautiful Coloured Plate. 


Paper covers, Is. 2d.; illustrated paper boards, ts. 6d.; cloth 
boards, 2s. ; richly gilt cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRIZE. 


Thirteen splendid Coloured Plates and ab ut 72 high-class Engravings. 
“* Well deserves its distinctive title.” - ub ic Opinion. 


| SUNDAY 
READING 


| FOR THE YOUNG. | 
‘“We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
observance in the schoolroom and nursery." — fives. 
“* The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well as it 
can be solved anywhere.” —Sfectator. 
Weekly Number, 4d.; Monthly Part, 3d.; New Volume now ready, coloured 
boards, 3s. ; cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 5s. 


tHE BaBY’s | LEADING cuorr worps. 
ANNUAL. STRINGS. LARGE TYPE. 


New Volume now ready, pictorial boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, gi't edges, 2s. 6d. 
Nothing could do better.” —Daily Telegraph. 


250 


448 Pages. Illustrations. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND. COUNTRY. 


REGISTERED AS 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. 


A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietor s by Spot TISWOODE & Co. Lt D., § New-street E.C., and Published by Rectnatp Wers P bh 
Square, ’ EG ‘TER PAGE, at the Office, 33 Southamptoa 


Garden, in the County of 


3 Decenther, 1904. 
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